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Editorial: 


Will Vancouver be a Turning Point? 

The Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches meets in 
Vancouver this July-August, The current number is dedicated to 
that Assembly. 

One thing that many Christians await from Vancouver is a new 
direction. The World Council remains a privileged instrument 
of the ecumenical movement. Even though it is only a forum for 
non-Roman Christians, it is unique among international agencies 
in its capacity frequently to transcend narrow loyalties and to project 
a fair vision of one world. Its prophetic positions on racism as a 
national and international evil, its forthright views on peace and 
justice, and its capacity to speak a word of hope to all Christians 
have together established for it a very enviable position of authority, 
and therefore, made it a select target for concerted attack for the 
forces of evil. 

This enviable position is the fruit of first class leadership in commi¬ 
ttees and staff. The viability of that leading position is contingent 
upon the continuation of such leadership, with the capacity to reco¬ 
gnize whither the movement has drifted and to change course and chart 
a new orientation to destination. 

The preparatory process has shown no signs of either such recog¬ 
nition or of capacity to chart the right course. The leadership 
prospect also looks gloomy, Philip Potter vvill probably retire 
before the end of 1984, and the process of selecting a successor must 
begin at Vancouver. The choice of a successor is partly conditional 
upon a new course to be charted. 

Some of the articles and Bible studies in this issue have in mind a 
contribution to such recognition of drifting and re-charting of course. 
The process of reflection must go on in, through and beyond the 
Assembly; but the need to recognize whither we have drifted and to 
find some points on the compass towards which to orient the course 
seem to be priorities which cannot wait much longer, 

Wc do not want to indicate these points editorially. But your 
editor has arrogated to himself the privilege of expressing his personal 
views on the ecunicnical movement. We hope both that this arro¬ 
gance will be forgiven, and that some attention will be paid to these 
proposals, 

□ 



Can We Talk Freely? 

Some Questions for the Vancouver Assembly 
of the W. C. C. 

(Metropolitan Paulos Gregorios) 

Going to a WCC Assembly has become like Sunday church- 
going. We do it more out ot custom and habit than for any con¬ 
scious purpose. Every seven years we assemble as member Churches 
of theWCC-1948, 1954, 1961, 1968, 1975 and now 1983, six limes 
in 35 years. We have said all that earlier. 

What are we going to Vancouver for in 1983? To discuss the 
main theme and 8 so-called issues? 

Let us take a quick look at recent developments—beginning 
with the soaring sixties, with the New Delhi Assembly, (1961) when 
the International Missionary Council merged, the Eastern European 
Churches came in and many “Younger Churches" from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America joined the membership. The constituency of the 
WCC became more truly world-wide only in the sixties. 

It is this universal context of the World Council that gives rise 
to half a dozen central concerns. We list below ten issues which 
seem to us of primary importance—issues on which something can 
be attempted. 

(1) The Justice and Poverty issue—-dn analysis of the structures of 
injustice and the roots of poverty; the goals to be achieved and 
the means to be used—the Church’s role. 

(2) The Unity of the C/mrc/j—Unity of Humanity Issue. Here the 
analysis must focus on the relation between the two, as well as 
the causes of disunity in Church and world. 

(3) Dialogue with other Religions and Ideologies Issue- 

There are so many fears and inhibitions in pursuing this issue- 
mainly the fear of other religions and ideologies on the part of 
European Christianity, the dominant and judging attitude of European 
culture, and the refusal of western culture to recognize its own 
poverty. Without promoting these dialogues the Churches cannot 
contribute substantially to world unity—for it is the arrogance of 
Christians that is behind much of world disunity today, 

(4) The Peace and Conversion Issue. The threat of a nuclear 
war is real, A freeze must be secured Scaling down must begin. 
The single urgent big issue confronting luimanity today is the 
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machl.isry for conversioa from military production to civilian pro* 
duction, tircreby creating more employment and abolishing poverty 
all over the world. 

(5) Thii Women Issue. The place of women in the Church and 
in society still remains an issue that provokes sullenness, cynicism 
and broken communications. Dr. Visser’t Hoofi’s new book 
{The Fatherhood of God in an Age of Emancipation) has put an 
important conservative male voice into the debate, and the issues 
should now be discussed with less inhibition between males and 
females. 

(6) The Science j Technology Issue. This is about the future of 
our civilisation and about our planet, about the shaping of our 
minds, about the most powerful tool for oppression as well as 
emancipation. The ecological problem comes in here, but focus 
should be on Science / Technology as a prisoner of unjust structures 
and as a shaper of our minds and altitudes. 

(7) The Roman CatboUc-Proiestant-Orthodox Relation Issue. 
The W. C. C. is. perhaps unconsciously, shaping itself into a largely 
pan-Protestant organisation. What this does to^ the ecumenical 
movement seems tragic, as we shall elaborate in this paper. 

(8) The Nature of our Faith and the Task of the Church Issue. 

There are fundamental questions to be raised about the founda¬ 
tions of our Faith—the relation between the teaching of Christ and 
the teaching of the Apostles, the task of the Church as Priest, 
Prophet and Servant, the nature of the Transcendent and its relation 
to us and our world, the nature of the world, the disciplines of 
meditation and prayer, the spirituality that will renew our world. 
The missionary task should properly come under this rubric. 

(9) The Education, Culture and Communication Issue. 

Humanity is shaped by social—cultural communication, by the 
organisation of labour, and by educational institutions and media. 
W. C. C. has not succeeded in a deep analysis of these fundamental 
issues! A new educational mi-ssion awaits the Church’s waking up. 
The is sue of the shaping of the new humanity in out time has to be 
taken up in Vancouver. 

(10) The Healing Wholeness Issue, The work done so far by 
the VV, C. C. in this Held is paltry and superficial. Here we come 
to the heart of life and life-giving as a comm unity—communion issue. 
Proper work iiere can help revolutionise the medical profession and 
start a major social renewal. 
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Let me try hereto work out just one of these issues in some 
detail-that ot Catholic ^Protestant-Orthodox relations With New 
Delhi, 1961 and the Second Vatican Council (began 19621 ie nre 
in a new ecumenical era. We have the possibility of a new advance 
in the ecumenical movement; the four main traditions of Christianitv 
began m the sixties to talk to each other—the Roman rathnli^T ^ 
Eastern Orthodox, the Liberal Protestant and the So?aSn fege- 

The botching of this opportunity has been the biggest set-back in 
the ecumenical movement to date. Along with the optirnism abom frS 
passage through the newly open door, there was also 
old suspicion of the Roman Catholic Church. For manv SpctartI 
Evangelicals with their strong tradition of Rome as anti-Christ this 
move towards Rome was further evidence of apostasv on th,.' 
of the W. C. C. But wherever Roman Catholics and‘Vo" J 
Evangelicals’' got together and talked to each other thSe wms 
siderable rapport. For one thing both sides found each other mnot 
stronger on the “vertical” relationship (to God) than the middleoro 
testants who dominated the W. C. C. lepro- 

The Orthodox Reaction to Rome 

For the Orthodox, Rome’s new attitude nosed a now oUom 
to which they reacted differently. The Church of l 

adamantly unwilling to walk through the onen door Tho;- 
of past bstrayals by the west were too strong Sy w ' e TuTth^ 
the door was a trap- that the Romans would cheat as th i i 
done at Florence (1438-45) half a millennium earliW Tul 
Reformation Council of Florence was mainly for the reunion of ti 
two great European churches the Latin and the Greek. The Greeks 
were ready for an alliance with Rome, for the Turks + fu 

doors of Constantinople. Archbishop Bessarion of Nice! was 
great ecumenist then, fired more by the desire to savp fiiB ® 

from the Muslims than by any evangelical passion for unitv in TbS 
Bessarion got the ^uncil of Florence through, with foriiuS of 
agreement signed by Greeks and Latins. But he was i 

by his own Church; the union of Florence came to nothing^ £s? 
rion ended up as a Cardinal of the Roman Church and settled 
in Italy-where the Renaissance had made life nleasant 
many still in the Church of Greece as well as*^ in other OrM? 
Churches who see ecumenism in these terms, as the effort 
professors and bishops enamoured of the green pastures of 
and ready to betray the Church for the sake of fheir own ^SmfTrt 

The Russian Orthodox Church, the second largest Chi h • ' 
the world, takes a more dialectical approach towards thriaTVI 
Church. They recognize the political role of Rome as rTiore 
significant than anything else, in the early sixties there was a faint 
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iinne that Pope John XXIII would really open-also the doors of 
tlip^“iroii cuctain’-that is promote detente and cooperation between 
the oolitical east and the political west. Even today the relation- 
^hio* is largely dependent on that equation. When Rome is ready 
fnr detente the Russians are very cordial; when Rome foments 
Poland or plays Cold War Leader, Russians do not even try to 
u-A^ thpir hostility. At the moment we are in a period when Moscow 
^P^Pope John Paul II as a clever but reactionary Cold War 
Leader anti-Soviet and anti-Communist before everything else. 

The Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople took a more 
f rthri^ht stance and the late Patriarch Athenagoras was widely 
*°snect^d as a genuine ecumenical leader. But others suspect 
[hat Constantinople’s ecumenism is still a ploy for getting western 
support in Greek resistance to Turkish oppression. 

The Oriental Orthodox have been less inhibited, though not 
much more trustful, in their relations to the Roman Catholic 

Church. 

The relations between the two older traditions of Christendom- 

the Eastern Orthodox and the Western Catholic-provides a 
If V to the opening of new doors in the ecumenical movement. 
The tragedy of the W. C. C, as an instrument of that movement 
that its present leadership has neither the perception nor the 
breadth of vision needed to lead at this point. 


The Protestants and The Catholics 

But the newly open doors of Rome have not yet made 
relations between the two main western traditions-Roraan Catholic 
and Protestant-any easier. 

The issue was first posed in the early sixties in terms of Roman 
rhiirch’s membership in the World Council. Rome decided in 
the late sixties not to join the W. C. C., and the decision has been 
tronalv reinforced subsequently. No theological reasons were 
vetr only the Roman Catholic Church, with its claim to being 
fZ om true Church, has to educate its people and get them ready 
^reentina membership in the WCC without relinquishing the 
Roman claims to being the one true Church. Other Roman 
r^tholics put it more bluntly: we have to get our own house in 
der before we can go ahead with membership in the W. C. C. 
The real reason for many leaders in the Roman Catholic Church 
•5 one they would not state in public-much of the theological and 
canonical indiscipline in the Roman Catholic Church was caused 
bv too indiscriminately free contact with Protestant thinking-the 
in« of vocations, the pressure for married clergy, priests and nuns 
rrrvirg unauthorized intercommunion, disobedience to the 
Chiirch’s birth control laws, demand for ordination of women, etc- 
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The worst part of it perhaps is that the Roman Catholics 
look upon the W, C. C. (they would seldom say so in public) as 
basically a protestant organisation, Protestant in leadership and 
ethos, the Orthodox being there only by sulTrance, The biggest 
failure of the Joint Working Group was that the W. C. C. leader¬ 
ship was unable to convince the R. C. C. that it is not a Protestant 
organisation in which the Orthodox are honoured (?) guests. 

Meanwhilp the member Churches of the W. C. C. also felt 
that direct relations of each Church with the R. C.C. was more 
satisfactory than relations through the W. C.C,, though occasionally 
the WCC could play a co-ordinating role. 

In addition to this, there is the fear that if the Roman 
Catholics came into the membership of the W. C. C. the 
Protestants would lose their present dominant role, and would be 
reduced to a minority. So long as the principle of each member 
Church having one vote, and no Church having more than a 
certain fixed quota of representation remains in force, the Protestant 
domination can be maintained, for no other tradition is going to 
have this kind of proliferation of Churches-more than 250 out of 
the present 300. But with Catholic money and Catholic intellectual 
power, Protestants can be quickly sub-merged, 

The net result was that the W. C. C as a privileged instru¬ 
ment of the Ecumenical Movement, has already botched the 
opportunity provided by the Second Vatican Council. Now the 
Roman Catholic Church looks upon the W. C. C. not as a ori- 
vileged instrument, but as a contender for ecumenical leadershm to 
be put down by condescension or barrier-building or sometimes 
just by plain ignoring the WCC and building alternate relationshios 
with the more important member Churches, ^ 

The RCC finds other problems for refusing to associate too 
closely with the W. C. C. First among these is its discomfort with 
the more progressive po.sitioiis the W. C, C, takes on social and 
political questions: in assistance to liberation movements in its 
policy towards South Africa, in its support to the PLO and 
opposition to Israel’s actions, in its stand on world peace and 
disarmament, and in tlie role of women in Church aud society. 

As a soverign state, the Vatican has found it very embarrassine 
that national Roman Catholic Bishops’ conferences sometimes take 
positions opposed to that of the Secretariat of State. The oresent 
Pope is very anxious to make sure that he has control over what 
the Roman Catliolic Church says on social and political questions 
This would certainly be compromised by membership in the W. C c' 

But membership in the W. C. C. is hardly the issue Wlnt 
we need is an ecumenical movement that has the participation of 
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alh and moves lowarcis the twin goals of unity and loving service 
to the whole world. There the W. C. C. has already lost leadership. 
It has not been able to keep the RCC in a joint leadership position 
at this point, and by insisting on its sole leadership, has lost practi¬ 
cally all real leadership. 

Some Bold Proposals 

If the ecumenical movement is to find its proper orientation again 
the following bold steps seem to be a minimum. These are proposals 
for discussion and implementation with suitable changes in the 
immediate future. 

I 

First, there is need for a Co-ordinating body for the Churches of 
the Reformation, apat from, but related in a most friendly and 
supportive way, to the World Council of Churches. Let us call this 
projected body t!ie Communion of Churches of the Reformation- 
CCR for short. 

CCR can take over from the WCC a great deal of work. First 
jt can Co-ordinate the work of World confessional bodies like the 
Lutheran World Federation, World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
World Methodist Council and the Anglican Communion, as well 
as other worldwide bodies of Baptists, Quakers, Salvation Army, 
and others. 

It can also take over a large part of the inter-Church aid work now 
going on, most of which is inter-Protestant. A big part of the work 
of the present CCPD, CWME, Renewal of the congregation. Youth, 
Laity, Women, can also be taken over by this body. Inter-Protestant 
communion and Co-operation is a feasible goal — a manageable task. 
By mixing it up with the unity of the whole Church, unnecessary in¬ 
hibitions are created. A completely (or largely completely) united 
Protestant Church can be a much more effective partner in the ecu¬ 
menical movement, than they now are as individual Churches. Of 
course Protestant unity must always be set in the context of the 
ecumenical movement, just as Orthodox or Roman Catholic unity 
should. But Protestants do have a statable consensus on faith 
issues which can be a basis for their communion and unity with each 
other. The WCC is not the best suited instrument for achieving 
Protestant unity, though it should give every possible support for the 
determined search for Protestant unity. 

This may seem like a backward step. On the contrary, it would 
eventually turn out to be an extremely forward step, because this 
will enable CCR to do many things dear to the heart of the Churches 
of the Reformation, from doing which they are now some what 
inhibited by the presence of the Orthodox-inter communion and the 
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ministry of women m the Cliurch, just to cite two examples. The 
CCR could make fu 1 communion and lull exchange of ministrv 
between its member churches an objective to be achieved in the S 
future. They could also evolve a consensus on thornv oiiestinnl 
hke women s ordination. Some issues will continue to be dkmXn 
and debated. Women’s ordination could even in the CCR rp^ 
controversial-as also infant baptism, the episcopate, and authorllv 
m the Church. But if communion can be fullf estabSed S J 
the CCR there will be a new common basis for the CCR to reilk 
what they now conceive as the form of the unity of the Churcir 
unity m diversity, but with a basic common platform of affirmn 
tion and action, on which issues continue to be debated " 


n 

Once something hke the CCR begins to function, the WCC itcelf 
can focus on the four fundamental families of Christendom ^ 

(a) The main line Churches of the Reformation; 

(b) The “evangelicals” in their associations and sects; 

(c) The Roman Catholic Church; 
and (d) the Eastcrn/Oriental Orthodox. 

Such focusing will have, as in the present W.C.C., a two-pronnpH 
approach-Unity of the Church and service to the World, Provided 
the leadership has a broad ecumenical orientation, a better workinir 
relationship with the Roman Catholic Church can also be achieved 
with the hope of full membership and participation in the near future 
Tliere is no need to estrange the self-styled “evangelicals” either- 
once they are convinced that the leadership is unhesitatingly commi¬ 
tted to faith in the death and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the central redeeming event to be affirmed and celebrated by a 
World Council of Churches, they will also co-operate with more enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Til 

Even with focus on four main traditions, there may not come about 
a sudden progress in the sphere of unity, though that possibility is 
not to be ruled out. The important thing for a new, slim and less 
bureaucratic World Council, would be to move towards actual 
ecumenical living together, not only at headquarters, but also in 
various parts of the world. The shift from bureaucracy to comnjuiiitv 
would then become centra! to the style of work of the IP.C.C. 

The paper work will have to be done. But the staff leadership 
desirably drawn in equal numbers from the four main traditions' 
w'ill develop their common life pattern - with common worship as 
well as separate worship conducted by each of the traditions aud 
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participated in by the three other traditions. StaiT themselves will 
have to learn to respect the other traditions and to grow by learning 
from others. There will be common meals (with families and chil¬ 
dren wherever possible) at which the existing unity would be cere¬ 
monially celebrated. There could be a movement towards community 
living-in a common apartment house with its own worship and 
common dining facilities* 

Study of the Bible would have to be intensified for the staff, with¬ 
out sanctimoniousness and without compelling people to participate. 
But it must be the kind of Bible study that builds up the Body 
of Christ-not in the academic attitude of critical cynicism, but with 
faith in the assistance of the Holy Spirit to guide our wills and minds. 
Of course the best in contemporary critical scholarship should be 
used, but in such a way as to build up the Body of Christ and not 
to tear it down. 

Prayer for unity would also be intensified within the staff comm¬ 
unity. The life of worship, bible study and prayer, with optional 
disciplines of fasting (less and less understood or practised in our 
world today) and meditative practices, should provide the main 
energy resource for the ecumenical movement- not personnel and 
finances or bureaucratic organisation. This shift in staff attitude, 
and the mutual growing together of staff and their families, would 
in itself make the WCC and its witness more authentic and much 
more acceptable to many more Christians than at present, 

IV 

The world-ward orientation of the Church is just as important 
as the God-ward orientation. Without the one the other does not 
become fully genuine. Therefore the action and study programme 
of the WCC will have to combine both orientations in a united package. 
Not to separate study and action either from the God-ward ori¬ 
entation or from the mediatorial role of the Church between God and 
world is of the essence of an authentic ecumenical movement As 
1 now see it the action study programme would focus around two 
main areas. 

(a) Renewal and upbuilding of the Church 

(b) Peace, Justice & Redemption in the world. 

Renewal and Upbuilding of the Church would mean the constant 
re-affirmation of fundamentals, including training of leadership 
for the ordained ministry, as well as for the ministry of laymen and 
women and youth. It would include the pursuit of the unity of the 
Church, and all that Faith and Order now does; it will also have 
programmes for inter-Church co-operation in making the life of the 
local congregation the agency for renewal and upbuilding. !t will 
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rediscover and promote the ancient traditions of Cliristian discinline 
mciuding prayer, meditation, bible study and fasting ft will take 
an active interest m the monastic movement in the Church the nere 
nnial source of renewal in her life. A heavy emphasis on sp ritu 
ahty powered by prayer and self-discipline is the only way to redeem 
the ecumenical movement at present. And at least half the attention 
of the future W.C.C. will have to be devoted to this sector 


The other sector which could be called “Church and Humanity” 
will tackle the central problems of humanity—the tragic growth of 
poverty and injustice, the peril of a nuclear holocaustf Govermnenr 
mechanisms alienated from the people, racism,casteism and commi 
nalism, the increasing loneliness of people, the failure of achievpit 
affluence of the few to make even them happy, suppression of hit 
rights, torture, political killings, international strife and riv^^v” 
the loss of control over developments in science and 
and a host of other problems. technology, 


At the Uppsala Assembly in 1968, Development emerged as thp 
central issue in the world-ward sector. But that discussion hns hi”^ 
botched. _ The analysis in both CCPD and PCR came quite cln^” 
to the main issues of domination and exploitation in the world R t 
the analysis was not allowed to go deeper. We were a bit ahead of 
theU.N, in the discussion, but now we are behind. Pers' t °^ 
poverty and the causes of that persistance must be analvsed'^a h 
examined, At the same time, the 1980’s provide a new context f” 
this discussion-the persistance of economic and monetary 
in the developed industrial countries of the market economy^ 

The two i. e, poverty and the problems of the affluent nrp ■ 
connected. It is this that the W.C.C. must take as a first 
along with the avoidance of a nuclear war. ^ lority. 


There will be one sub-unit on political-economic-social questio 
one on racism, casteism and communalism, one on the re-orient 
of science and technology, and also one on religions in world co 
unity: perhaps also one on culture and creative education 
others on promoting human health, postering communitv and 
serving the environment. / ‘ a con- 


It is to questions such as these that the Vancouver Assemhl 
its preparatory process should have devoted its primary afte-nf”"^ 
Now these tasks will devolve upon the new central commits 
elected at the Assembly, 


The question is—where is the forum in the W.C.C. Assembly wi 
these issues can get proper airing and debate? Unless a sn 
group works already now, sounding out experienced people , 
leadership as well as in the membership of the Churches no n ^ 
debate at the Assembly can be anticipated, ’ 
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The Assembly claims to be free for discussion of ideas from the 
general membership of the member Churches, The present writer 
is a member of a member Church; he is also a delegate to the 
Assembly. Who decides which member’s ideas are going to be taken 
up seriously at the Assembly? It may be a drawback that he has 
some experience in the ecumenical movement. But I hope that 
does not disqualify him from airing some of these ideas. 


/ 








Jesus Christ-The Life of the World 
Sub-Themes 

1. Life, a gift of God 

— Life is God's gift, inherited by all creation. 

- We affirm this life as God-given through Christ to be nurt¬ 
ured among all people and in all creation. 

- The purch is called to be the living Body of Christ whose 
memjaers experience the new and dynamic life of the Risen 

— Yet we confess that Christians share in the j 

violation of life in all its various forms! 

— We must underpnd anew and proclaim God’s purpose for 
His world, and exercise a more responsible stewardship of 
Its resources and a greater reverence for life, ^ 

2. Life confronting and overcoming death 

— Christ is risen from the dead. 

- Weafrumpis risen lifein the midst of sinful forces bent 

upon death and destruction. pent 

— The Church is called to make manifest GnH’e ■ ■ 

to strugjr'S 

— Yet we confess that we are party to thecB ^ 

within ourselves and in our world. estructive forces 

— We must witness to the victory of j ^ 

dom from death that He has woq for 

3. life in its fullness 

— Christ promises life in its fnlloess, 

— We affirm that we share here and now in the r.-Qr^n rr r 
Christ as through the Spirit we turn to H;™ 
cipleship partake of His sufferings. 

— The Church is called to proclaim this r. .. , 

world in words and by life, walking the wly Sf the cfoss*^^ 

— Yet we confess that we have been unfaithful th:. „ u' 
in a world of suffering and deprivation. calling 

— As those who have a foretaste of this fuilnPCB rr 

fulfil our joy as we share it with others ?nH SJ T 
justice and shalom for ail. 
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4. Life in unity 

— Christ prays that we may ali be one. 

_ We affirm that God’s purpose is to restore all things into 

unity in Christ. 

_ The Church is called to be a sign of that unity which binds 

together all generations and all peoples, 

_ Yet we confess that in our world our communities and even 

i( ^ our Churches remain divided. 

— We must strive for that unity in Christ which breaks down 
the barriers among ourselves and in our world. 







Life images 

(Indroduction and’Sample Biblical Meditations in Prepa¬ 
ration for the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Vancouver, 1983) 


Introductory Meditation 

The Central Committee of the WCC chose “Jesus Christ-the 
Life of the World” as main theme for the Sixth Assembly, Why? 
Mainly because it felt that life was in danger. Not just human life 
but all life. For life is a fragile thing in our world. It needs all 
the right conditions-air and water within certain specific range of 
temperature, for example. If the atmosphere gets too warmed uo 
or too cold, most forms of life will perish, and planet earth can 
become like Jupiter or Venus, or even like our own Moon, 

If we keep burning as much of our fossil fuels as we have done 
in the last 30 years, we can increase the temperature of the planet 
which could lead to melting of ice in the poles and flood many 
parts of our coasts and radically change our climate. If we keen 
piling up nuclear arms, a holocaust may bring about the end of 
most life on this planet, and the earth could become heil. if we 
keep up the present national and international economic structures 
in our countries and in the world, we may be inviting catastronhe 
soon, because the wrath of God can strike a deadly blow to the 
powerful oppressor. If the quality of human life in our broken 
families and in our spiritual self-isolation does not improve we 
might perish inside, right in the middle of affluence, ’ 

At the same time, on science and technology are openine 
doors. We can now manipulate life, change biological structurer 
and create new organisms. We have to learn to walk carefull 
through these new doors, for there are many false steps bevnnrf 
those doors which could lead to catastrophe. ^ yuua 


The worst and of course the basic problem is that human IT 
has become largely alienated from its source.the life of God'^^Th' 
is the problem to which some answer has to come from therbr' ^ 
faith. That is why it is important to study the Bible and reflect 
our faith, to see how Jesus Christ can truly become the i:fc t 
world. As the Prophet Amos said; “Seek the Lord ana°r'^» 
(Amos 5:6). ™ 


Preliminary Exercises 


Go through the Bible, the old and the new testaments 
write down life-related verses, and study their context Some 
amples are given below: 


and 

ex- 
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‘‘Seek me and live”. Amos 5:4 

‘'Why will you die, O house of Israel! 

For 1 have no pleasure in the death of any one, 
says the Lord Godi so turn and live.” Ezek. 18:31_32 

‘'Why do you spend your money for that which is not bread, 
and your labour for that which does not satisfy 
Incline your ear, and,come to me; 

Hear, that your soul may live” 

Isaiah 55:2-3 

“The world will see me no more, but you will see me; 
because I live, you will live also” 

St. John 14:19. 

“If you live in accordance with the (demands of the) 
flesh, you will die; but if by the Spirit you put to 
death the acts of the body, you will live,” 

Romans 8:13. 

“None of us lives to himself, and none of us dies 
to hi mself. If we live, we live to the Lord, 
and if we die, we die to the Lord; 

So then, whether we live or whether we die, 
we are the Lord’s.” 

Romans 14:7-8 

'‘As dying, and behold, we live!” 

2 Cor. 6:9 ] 

“I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer 
I who live, but Christ who lives in me; and the life 
I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave him self for me.” 

Gah 2:20 

“It is done, I am the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end. To the thirsty 1 will give 
water without price from the fountain of the water of life”. 
Rev. 21:7 


The Text and the Context 

The Word of God speaks to us in our situation, in our context, 

That context has, however, several aspects, which need to be 
kept in mind; 
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(a) the socio-econoinic context of our existence in our locality, 
in our nation, in the world* ft is dangerous to seek to hear 
the Word of God without seeking that Word 
of God for all huni'in beings, but addressed to us personally* 
We live in a world where the human race suffers incredibly 
brutal injustice, where poverty and oppression are rampant, 
where corruption, deceit, cruelty and insensitivity to the needs 
of others prevail. Wc have to seek the Word of God to us 
in this context* 

(b) the context of our own personal life with its uncertainties, 
anxieties, needs, fears, failures, aspirations and enslavements! 
It is not the question of how our souls can be saved, but 
how we by our sinful acts and predilections create ohqtacle^; 
to the Spirit of God working through us* 

(c) the context and situation in which the scripture passage itself 
arose and to which it was theu the Word of God, 

(d) the perennial eschatological situation and cootex; in which 
Christ has already come and saved the world, and the world 
is yet not liberated from sin - the context of hope and suffe¬ 
ring, or hope in the midst of suffering. 

’ It will be harmful to co nfine ourselves to the contemporary 
socio-economic context alone — as some modern theologies are often 
tempted to do* The personal element is equally important. 


A Word about Biblical Meditation 

There is no one given way of doing Biblica! meditation* But 
certain facts are worth noting. 

L These meditations are written for personal (individual) work 
as well as group work. The exercises at the end can be used by 
persons and groups. 

2* One hour, interspersed with periods of silence is the tim' 
necessary for most people to shift gears from the world of every 
day concerns to the transcendent realm where God’s Word can 
speak to us, also about our every day concerns. 

3. Silence, even in group work, is extremely important Creative 
use of silence is the best way to help in the shifting of gears where 
we are no longer acting purely as subject, ourselves doing the thin¬ 
king, the studying, the discussing etc. The Psalrnist often speaks of 
n^editation; 
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'‘Oh, [’low I love Thy Torah ! 

All day it is my meditation I 
More than all my teachers 
I discern and know 
For Thy solemn affirmations 
Form the centre of niy meditation’* 

Ps. 119:97 and 99* 

3. Personal meditation is like the silent reflection of someone 
who is in love, in romantic love, a human being becomes the centre 
of our meditation. We rejoice in the memory. The Psalmist says 
that he takes the same delight in meditating on God’s Torah— 
not the law in the sense we understand law but God’s loving 
guidance of us^ his promises to us, his affiirmations in which we put 
our hope. Cultivating the act of secret rejoicing, mostly in silence, 
about God’s love towards us, His guiding of our lives, (as persons, 
groups, nations, churches, huma dty as a whole), his wondrous and 
precious promises to us — this is tlie way to developing spiritual 
discernment — not just rational, discursive study of the Bible. That 
is why good bibie study always requires deep preparation—both for 
the leader and for the participants—through long and sustained 
meditation, before, duri ig and after the Bible study. 

4, The Psalmist uses two different Hebrew words for “medi¬ 
tation”:— 

(a) hagig, hii^guth^ & higgayon forming one set in Ps. 5:12 
49:3 and 19:14 respectively; 

b) Sia^*h or sichah, another set in Psalms 104:31 and 119:97 
and 99. 

These two words refer to the two aspects of Biblical Medi¬ 
tation, The first set comes from the hagah which means to muse, 
to whisper, to speak inarticulately, to growl or mumble, to sigh. 
This kind of requires a deep breath, gettiag plenty of oxygen 

into your lungs and blood, the heaving of a deep sigh, a sorrowful 
recognition of the futility of our misguided pursuits in life, an inner 
shifting of gears in order to muse on the things that really matter 
deep inside of us. Such meditation is closely related to repentance 
and a turning towards God, in recognition of the futility of our 
own fooliih pursuits. Here the very centre of one’s personality has 
to be involved, not just the intellect, nor our usual superficial self 
that loves to talk and show off. Such meditation requires some 
inner groaning, some sighing, some weeping in the depths, but most 
of all—shifting gears in order to listen, to be taught by God,to be 
filled by God. 
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The second set of words for ineditation come from the Hebrew 
root suach which means to “sink to the bottom” as in Ps 44-^5 
“Our soul sinks down, to the dust” or as in Ps 42:11: “Why are you 
sunken down, O my soul?” It has also the sense of bein« 
depressed in one’s mind (Lam. 3;20j. Hut when it is used in the 
context of meditation, it means: 

(a) a sinking away of one’s aggressive ego 

(b) a surrender or submission into the hands of God, in coinolete 

love and trust. ’ ” 

“Be still and know that I am God" (Ps. 46:10). Here the word 
used for “being still” is raphah which also means sink relax 
let go. ’ ’ 

In other words, true Bijlical meditation is not discursive 
reflection as much as repentance and trust, turning away from one’s 
aggressive and false self, to come before the Lord aid surrender 
oneself, in faith, without reservation, to his love. 

Ail personal meditations and group medit itions should lead 
to this experience of letting go, and falling into the loving hands 
of God. Only then can Jesus Christ who is the life of the wnrio 
rule freely in our hearts. ’ 

(6) We are choosing a series of Life Images for our topics of 
meditation. We hope that these images will first speak to us non- 
discursively, appealing directly to our whole person as a picture as 
a moving dynamic image to which we respond from our depth. Then 
we can go on to discursive study; in the third stage we must come 
to repentance and trust, letting go of our egoes, in order that 
God may take over our selves and (ill them with Himself in His love 

All three stages are important :- 

(a) Letting the pictures speak to our depth, to our unconscious 
mind, 

(b) going through a time of discursive reflection so that our 
conscious mind also gets a grasp of the main ideas; and 

(c) the centre of our personality going through the chanee of 

letting go and letting God take over, ® 


Images for Meditation 


The (irst three images are action pictures: 


(1) the Risen Christ’s dramatic appearance 
and her mistaking him for the gardener; 


to Mary Magdalene, 



(2) the seven disciples, after the Lord is risen, going back to 
their old profession of fishing and not being able to catch any 
fish during the night—until Christ appears and the day dawns; 

and (3) the young John and the old Peter running at full speed 
to the tomb of Jesus, hearing that his body had been taken away, 
and their encounter with the empty tomb. 

This is followed by four studies in each of which more than one 
image of life is studied; though one is at the centre. 

(4) The Wind or Breath of God is a primary symbol of 
life. The main stories are the prophet Ezekiel’s famous vision of 
the Valley of Dry Bones and the story of Christ’s Baptism. 

(5) Here the Birth of New Life is discussed in the light of 
the Nicodemus discourse and the nature of the new-born body is 
explored, 

(6) The other images of the new body, the living Ternple, the 
Vine and the Branches and the Tree of Life are here studied in order 
to see the corporate nature of the new life in Christ. 

(7) The final image has to do with how the body is fed, how 
it grows and how it becomes the body of our Lord. The dominant 
irnages here are Bread, Body and Blood, Milk of the Word. 

The central emphasis in these seven studies falls on the cor¬ 
porate and corporeal character of life—to counteract a false individu¬ 
alism and a false spiritualism in our understanding of life. Life 
is derived from others, shared with others, and for the sake of 
others. Life is a bodily reality. There is no life except in a body. 
Life is always corporate and corporeal. 

Created life is always a gift. There is no reason why it is 
given. It comes out of love, and is to be lived m love and m 
joyous creativity* 


Sample Meditation 1 

The Risen Christ and First witness 

Passages, St. John’s Gospel 20:1, ll-is 

Supplementary. Mt, 27:57-28:10 
Mk. 15:40-16:11 
Lk. 8H-3, 23:49-24:12 

Translation of Main Text 

On the first day of the week, Mary the Magdalene comes early 
in the morning, while it is still dark, to the tomb (of Jesus) and 
sees the covering stone removed from the face of the tomb ■■■ fSo 
she ran, told Peter <6 John and came running back, with them 
Peter and John saw the empty tomb, and went back home) 

But Mary stood near the tomb, outside, weeping. Goiim on 
weeping, she bent and looked inside the tomb. 4nd there she saw 
something remarkable; two divine messengers (angels), clad in 
spotless brilliant white, seated at both ends of the spot where Jesus’ 
body had been before it rose. One was at the head and the other 
at the foot. They said to her: “Lady, why are you weeping?” She 
replied ’‘They have taken away my Lord, and I have no idea' 
they placed his body”. 

After this conversation, Mary turned round to her back and 
there, outside the tomb, she saw Jesus standing; but she did not 
realise that it was Jesus, 

So Jesus says to her “Lady, why are you weeping? Whom are 
you looking for?” She thought it was the gardener. So she said to 
him: “Sir, did you take him away? If so, please tell me where vou 
have put him. I will take the body away.” ^ 

Jesus then says; “Mary!” Now she turned towards him and 
said to him in Hebrew: “Rabboni” (which means; my beloved 
Master and Teacher). 

Then Jesus says to her; “Please do not cling to me now for I 
have not yet gone up to my Father. But you go to my disciples and 
tell them: lam soon ascending to my Father, who is akn 
Father, my God as well as yours.” ” 

So Mary the Magdalene comes to the disciples announcing to 
them that she had seen the Lord and (hat he liad given her this 
message. 
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Commentary and Exercises 

I The account of the Evangelist is based on the testimony of 
St. John the Beloved Apostle, who was a participant in these events, 
and who heard the story from Mary the Magdalene herself. 

2. Meditate on the fact that the first witness to the Resurrection 
of Christ was Mary the Magdalene, a woman, a poor woman, a 
former prostitute. She was there before the Apostles. The Apostles 
went home after seeing the empty tomb. But Mary stood there 
weeping; determined to find out what had happened, and to recover 
the body of her Lord if she could find it. The Eastern Church honours 
Mary the Magdalene as the First Witness (Protomartus). (Exercise- 
findout yvliat the Biblical accounts say of Mary (Matt. 27; 56, 61,28:1; 
Mk 15:40,47, 16: 19: Lk 8:2; 24:10, Jn. 19:25, Was she the same as 
the sister of Lazarus and Martha? Magdaia is in Galilee; Lazarus 
and his sisters lived in Betiiania, outside Jerusalem in Judea). 

3 The new life of Christ, which is now the life of the world, 
springs out of a tomb, not with great fanfare, but announced by 
the divine messengers (angels) to a simple, poor woman first, who 
in turn announces it to the Apostles, themselves rather unlettered 
working class people of very low income. It is still being announced 
by very ordinary people; the theologians and scholars continue to 
hedge the issue and are unable to repeat the message of the angeis- 
“He is not in the tomb; He is risen.” They have difificulty giving 
credence to the witness of the Apostles and the 500 odd first hand 
witnesses, who afiSrraed ‘‘We have seen the risen Lord. We have 
seen him with our eyes, heard him with our ears.” Some even speak 
about the word of Life “which we have seen with our eyes, have 
looked upon, and have touched with our hands” (1 John M). It 
was this convinced affirmation that sustained the early Church. It 
is the inability to affirm with conviction and relevance this new life 
of the Risen Christ that marks the central failure of the Christian 

Church today. 


Mary the poor woman, should convince us of role of the ordi- 
Christian in the passionate, convinced, non-triiimphalistic, 
'^devautly formulated affirmation of the Risen Christ. 
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(Exercise - spend 5 minutes in silent meditation on the Risen 
Christ, asking him in prayer to remove all doubt, to dispel all 
darkness, within oneself as well as within the world, that the light 
of Christ may dawn in our minds and spirits). 


4. Meditate further on the tableau - the Empty Tomb with 
angels inside; outside, in the thick pre-dawn darkness, Mary standing 

weeping, suddenly encountering someone she thought was the garde¬ 
ner, sympathetic to her, asking why she was weeping. Her frantic 
plea to him to show her where the dead body was - while the living 
body is standing right in front; the excitement of the final recogni¬ 
tion at that sweet, loving call of the Master—‘'Mary!”. The cling¬ 
ing to the feet of the Master, and the Lord saying to her “Do not 
try to hold on to me physically. When I am ascended to my Father 
there will be a new way for you to adhere to me and share in my 
ife, myself living in you and you in me,” ^ 

(Keep silence for 5 minutes.) 


5. Why does Christ say: “My Father and your Father” rather 
than “Our Father”? Did Clirist ever use the expression “Our 
Father” to refer to God the Father? Was the Lord’s Prayer 
meant to be said by the Lord also (Forgive us as we forgive our 
debtors)? If not, in what sense is Christ’s relationship to God the 
Father different from ours? Same as ours? Reflect on this theolo 
gical question, but do not insist on settling it to the satisfaction 
of all. 

6. Reflect on how the Empty Tomb and the message of the 
angels can be made meaningful and relevant to a world groaning 
under the weight of abject and persistent poverty, enormous injusti¬ 
ce, frightening loneliness and widespread despair, cynicism and un¬ 
belief. Does the Empty Tomb still have a message for nations and 
peoples? 

Make this a free for ail discussion. At the end conclude with a 
prayer, or a bymo followed by a prayer: 


Possible Hymns 


An UrtUodox Resurrection Hymn. 

One of the Protestant Resurrection Hymns. 

htu?g7oTEast"‘ 
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Prayer: 

Christ is risen from the dead I He has crushed death and best¬ 
owed life upon those who lay in the tomb ! 

Christ our Lord, Risen from the Dead, Light of Light, Very 
God of Very God, who became a human being like any of us, have 
mercy upon us now. By thy light dispel the darkness of our sin. 
By thy lif^ cancel our death and give us life anew. 

Shine upon us, O Master, upon us poor siuiiers languishing in 
the pre-dawn darkness of our sin, which can be dispelled only by 
the dawn of Thy risen presence [ tSileoce) 

Have mercy upon this whole human race of ours, to which you 
also now belong, O Christ our Lord; dispel all despair and cyni¬ 
cism, banish the banes of war and injustice, may your light become 
the light of the nations, that they may learn to live in wisdom, 
justice^and peace. 

Lord, in our loneliness and despair we cling to forms that we 
can touch and feel, see and hear, taste and enjoy. Grant us to 
know Thee as Risen and Ascended, dwelling in our bodies and 
leading us in Thy ways. 

Into your hands, O Risen and Ascended Christ, we commend 
our bodies and minds, our institutions and the structures of our 
common life. Infuse them with the glorious and life-giving radiance 
of your light, and make them bearers and dispensers of tbe life 
and the light that come from you. Here we are, bowing before 
you. Take us, break us if need be, but dwell in us, reign in our 
bodies and minds and do your mighty work in us, that the whole 
world may be redeemed and live in Thy light, forever and ever. 


Amen. 


Sample Meditation 11 

Life as Growing Body 

(1 Cor : 12: 1- 14: 1) 


I Introduction 

Wc know, in our ordinary experience, of no life apart from 
body. In fact body really means matter organized with a life-nrinf^r 
pie at its centre. ^ 

Life begins with the body and grows with the body. It mav tro on 
without the body; but we do not see life beginning without a bodv” 
or growing without a body, ‘ 


The body is not evil. Matter is not evil. Jesus Christ our Lord took a 
body, a body of flesh, a material body. His incarnate life be^an with 
a body, and grew with the body. The body is not necessardy sinful 
There can be sinless bodies; the body of the Christ who took on flesh 
is an instance of a sinless body. 


Let us not hate the body, our own bodies or the bodies of others 
The Spirit of God dwells in bodies and works through bodies God 
the Son has a body, and the Holy Spirit is in process of buildina nn 
that body, which Christ called “my father’s house’’, John 2- 16-19 
“my father’s house’’ is the Jerusalem temple and the risen body of 
Christ, but in John 14:2 it means the future Church, in which nenn?,. 
'’■m “abide” and “bear fruit,” {Jn 15:5.) ” ^ 
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The Christian Gospel is about the Body—the Body that the Son of 
God took; the Body in which eternal life operates and is shared 
by its members; the Body which grows and is built' un 
or edified; the body of a servant who girded his loins and 
washed the feet of his disciples; the body which Mary anointed \vith 
precious oil; the body which was nailed to the cross, the bodv that 
rose from the tomb and later ascended into heaven, ’ ^ 


The teaching that the soul alone matters is not Christian • it is Gnostic 
Hindu, or pagan. Life is a bodily phenomenon. Created’life is boHilv 
life—whether of angels or of iuimans, animals or plants Jesus Ch rkt 
took flesh in order that the flesh may be redeemed, not just the so ,i 
It is the flesh that is to rise again, not just the soul, *' 
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II The Texts (1 Cor. 12:1—H: 1) 

Paraphrase: 

Brothers and Sisters, I do not want you to be ignorant of what 
concerns people with special spiritual or charismatic gifts. You know 
that previously you were not Jews, but Gentiles who were led without 
discernment to the worship of dumb idols. So 1 would want you to 
know that anyone who has the true spirit of God will never say 'Jesus 
be accursed' (as some people do under pressure from the Jew or the 
persecuting pagan). Nor can you boldly say (when under similar 
pressure) "The Lord is Jesus” unless you have the Holy Spirit em¬ 
powering and emboldening you. 

Now the charismatic gifts of the Spirit are diverse; but the Spirit 
who gives these gifts is One and the saine. And the Spirifs ministries 
are diverse; but it is the same Lord who ministers through all the 
ministers. The operators of the dynamic powers are also diverse; 
but it is the same God who energizes and operates in all things, all 
people, as well as in all the operators. 

But to each one is given a dilTerenl expression of the Spirit, as fits 
each case and is good for the wliole. To some the words of wisdom 
are given through the Spirit; to others it may be the words of scholar¬ 
ship; but it is the same Spirit who gives; the same Spirit gives to others 
deep faith; to some the healing gifts; to yet others the gift of operating 
unusual powers; to some the gift of prophecy; to others the gift of 
distinguishing between good spirits and evil spirits; to some others 
gifts of the type that enables speaking in unknown tongues, to yet 
others the gift of interpreting what they speak—^yet it is always one and 
the same Spirit who is the single opreator behind all these various 
operations; choosing by his own will to give a different gift to each. 

It is like the operation of the body. The body is one, but it has many 
different organs; despite the variety of organs the body is still one. 
The same is true of Christ. You are all baptized into that one Christ 
by the one Spirit; it makes no dilTcrence whether you were formerly 
Jews or gentiles, freemen or slaves i.e, before you were baptized. It is 
one and the same Spirit from which we were all given to drink. 

And the body is not a single organ, but composed of many different 
orf^ans. Suppose the foot were to say "since 1 am not a hand I do not 
befong to body”; its saying so will not make it outside the body. 
And if the ear, for example, says 'T am not the eye , so 1 don’t belong 
to the body”. That would not make the ear not to belong to the body. 
Supposing the whole body were the eye, where would hearing be? 
And if the whole body were the sense of hearing, where would the 
sense of smell be? 
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Hut now, God has set llic various organs and limbs to their 
own place in the body, as He willed. If the whole thing was a 
single organ where would the body be? As it is, the organs are 
many but the body is still one... Each organ has its form and 
function. What is comely in form may be lowly in function. What is 
functionally good needs pehaps no comeliness of form. God has 
put together the whole body, giving special honour to the humbler 
parts. The point is that there should be no division in the body 
through pride of form or function. Each has need of the other for 
common fimcliontng, and all parts should be concerned for each 
other. If one organ is in pain, the other organs suffer with it; if one 
organ gets a special glory, ail organs can rejoice together. 

Now, you people together arc the one body of Christ each 
one a functioning organ within it. And you people. God has 
set indifferent funcuons in the Church—lirst Apostles second 
prophets, third teachers, then those with miraculous powers, then 
healing powers, pastoral helpers, rulers, and the kind of people who 
speak in tongues. Out is everyone an apostle? or is everyone a 
prophet? are all teachers? do all have miracle working powers'? do 
all have the gift of healing? Do all speak in tongues? or do all 
have the ability to interpret the tongues? 

I would say, seek after the nobler gifts. And I will show you 
the noblest of ways. If I can speak the languages of humans as 
well as of angels, and yet have no love, I am but a sounding gong 
or a clanging cymbal, [f [ have the gift of prophecy, know all deep 
mysteries and possess all knowledge, even if T have the faith that 
moves mountains, and yet have not love. 1 am nothing. 

Meditation 

1. Imagine your own body, Picture the various systems 

baautttuily co-ordmated: the breathing system; the blood system; 
the rood and drink system; the nerve system; the bone and muscle 
system; picture also tne various organs — the brain, the eye the 
ear, the skin, the tongue, the licart, the liver, the pancreas the 
lungs etc See how intricately tiiey are put together to form a bodv 
within which life functions. ^ 

2. Picture in your mind liow this body functions in relation 

to the outside: the intake of oxygen from the air and the emission 
of carb.ui.di-oxide; the intake of food and drink and the elimi 
nation of the waste; the intake of images through the eve- 
sound waves through the ear; of particles of fragrant o hie me 
through the nose, of heat and cold and other sensations throuah 
the skin. We cannot live as human persons without interacting 
with the material world and the world of other living beings ' ^ 
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Iinigine agaiji how all the inovetnetUs of the planet earth 
are essential to the lil’e-cyele — the movement around its own 
axle, the orbiting around ihc sun, the moon orbiting around the 
earth, the whole solar system in relation to the galaxy, the galaxies 
in the universe etc. All the movements are directly related lo my 
life—my existence. To take the simplest example^ the sun gives 
the energy which plants convert into food; the san causes night and 
day, rain and snow, sunshine and storm—all of which affect us< 
No human being is an isolated island, 

4. Now imagine all the cells in one’s body — billions of them, 
constantly growing, decaying and replaced, so that almost none of 
the cells in my body which existed 2(J years ago are there today. 
What is the energy that creates cells, uses them, discards them and 
replaces the n in such an orderly and systematic way that continuity 
is not lost ? 

5. Imagine agaiEi the energy system that makes the universe go 
on with all its complex systems, that makes our solar and planetary 
system work, the life-system work, the life in our bodies work, 

6. Now picture to yourscif the new life-system that was born in 
this world in the womb of a Virgin, by the Annunciation of the 
Word of God through an angel, and through the activity of the 
Holy Spirit of God, Tliis new germ of life in the womb of the 
Virgin is an integral part of our universe and our life-system; it is 
an ovum in ihe worno of the Virgin that is fertilised and grows by 
the process of cell'■ nultiplication common to all human embryos. 
And yet its origin is not in ^'che fleshly desire of a human father’’ 
as the New English Bible puts it (John 1:13), but from God 
Himself—the eternal Word, eternally with the Father, the express 
image of God, 

7. It is this new life-system, paradoxically identical with our 
human system, and at the same time totally Sui generis^ without 
parallei, in that it is a new life, the life that is fully human and 
fully divine, which because it is human can go through death and 
come alive through the resurrection. Imagine in your mind the 
irruption of this new life-system into our old death-bound life- 
system. Imagine the conception in the Virgin’s womb as the Great 
Beginning of the life that overcomes death, 

8. Reconstruct the tableau of the angel bringing the Gospel — 
the Word of God — to this humble poor Palestinian Jevvisli girt, 
(If you can get an Eastern Orthodox icon of the Annunciation, 
place it before you and meditate on it), 

9. Imagine then that divine luimaii life growing in the womb, 
its infancy, boyiiooJ and a Ju It hood; its healing and teaching 
niiaislry, its struggle against the Prince of Death in the wilderness 







(the Temptation); the struggle 
of the old life; its Crucifixion and 
picture of what happened in the Tomb^tte";;d;»'eoTni'f'baek 
to life of a body several days dead; its coming out of the^Tomb 
Its appearpces to Mary Magdalene and to the ^ 

ascension into heaven. 


against representatives 
ResurrecJion. Recreate the 


ApostleSj its 


iO. Now imagine the company of AnosHf-c in h fr 

Room as they waited on Pentecost in glooni^and h Upper 

with faith and a faint hope ^ like many of ^ 
light afraid of darkness. (Acts 2:1-4) ^ afraid of death, 

The ;iisMTc‘Tro'ng“®£,?„g "s™;,"“Sin”' 

shattering the gloom and the despair; filling °the h^iTseTi'th^iK 

power, energising the weak and dying- the “\u . 

settled and sat on each disciple; the speakinp in t^n ^ 
witnessing to the crowds about the new life that 
our dead world. ^ irrupted into 

12 . Imagine now that small group of neonln * 

into a well knit community by the HoFy Spirit: ^he new 

power: the new warmth of burning love' the bold boldness of 

now lifn. It is this thnt is now the Body of Christ tIJh®, °c 

is the power that binds together those humhi r u ^ Spirit 

makes them the power that would ultimateFv 

tyranny and oppression. It is to this body that al 

the Spirit—apostleship, prophecy, healing teachino ® by 

ing. It is this Body where he n w’life Ln ^ 

witnessed to. experienced and 

13. What makes the Body united is the oresenre r,f th„c-- 
of God, the same Spirit who came and abode^upon Chris^ 
baptism. The most fundamental gift of this SniHt 

and the new commandment, is/ove. (Romans 5-?: John rs-n-'^i r 
14:1) It is this love that unites the Church and makes . 
servant of God, the visible manifest presence of r.»n - lu ^ 

the Christ-prcscnce in the world. WiSt loyc tec t tetl'*’ 
unity nor witness. mere is neither 

14. Meditate on the relation between love and rr . 
creates life; God’s love created ours, both the old 

life. Love sustains life; God’s love sustains us Fn lifl 

true basis of hope. He who loves can hope and ^ 

Loved One* ^ trust in the 

15. Exercise: 

Be still and know—know God’s 
poured into your heart by the Spirit, 

Spirit takes over. Keep nothing back. 


love; 
As 


that love be 
you surrender, God’s 
Give all to love* 


Prayers for Quiet Meditation 

O God our Father, my Lord and Master, unto Thee I surrender my 
body and soul. Rule Thou in my heart, be my sovereign Lord, Keep 
mv mind and will, my body and soul, my feeling and my desire, all 
under Thy divine command. For, except Thou guide them they go 
wherever they want, and I become their slave* But when 
Thou art in command all is under control* I am too weak now to 
control my feelings and desires, my wants and fears* 

Make me strong, Lord Jesus Christ and make me pure. Drive out 
all evil desire* Infuse the purity of Thy Spirit into my body and soul. 
Let BO evil spirit have sway over my body or souL 
Let the Holy Spirit take over, and let His love build me up, His holi¬ 
ness purify me, His wisdom lead me* Unite my body with Thy body, 
O Christ, and my soul with Your Soul* 

Come Holy Spirit, come as the fire and burn away all the chair 
in me. Come to convict, to convert, and to consecrate. Come as the 
wind and cleanse me of all the dust and dirt in me* Come as the light 
and show me Thy way* Come to heal, to comfort, to give strength 
and wisdom. Come Holy Spirit, come, 1 am Thine* 

But above all, at this very moment of prayer, 0 Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, fill me with the love of people. May my heart be filled 
with compassion for others, and may my will be quickened to serve 
those in need* Teach me to weep with the weeping and to rejoice with 
the joyful* Unite my heart and soul with the needs of others, with 
their suffering and joy, with their hopes and fears, so that I no longer 
live for myself* Teach me to pray, not so much for my own needs, 
as for the needs of others* 

Pour out Thy love into my heart, as well as into the hearts of 
others, so that all our hearts may be welded together by Thy love* For 
Thou art love, and where truth and love, compassion and holiness, 
peace and righteousness meet, there Thou art* 

Into Thy loving hands, O Lord, we commend onr own selves, as 
well as the selves of ah mankind* Have mercy upon us and unite us 
all by Thy love. 


Thy Kingdom come, Amen. 




WCC Fifth AssembJy Concludes'^ 

The Sorting Out of Nairobi Recommendations 
at Central Committee, Geneva 
{Paul Gregorios) 

Tiic new constitution of the VV, C C. leaves room for the first 
full mectuig of [he Central Corn nitee to sort out, co-ordinate and 
finalize the various decisions of an Assembly. Accordingly it was 
only at Geneva in August 1976, that the many policy guidelines laid 
down at the General Assembly in Nairobi 1975 took definite 
shape. 


As is well knovvn, the most controversial debates at Nairobi 
were aooiit Human Rights and about Dialogue with other religions. 
In both cases, tnouga the debate itself was fairly acrimonious the 
final resolutions adopted were quite sane and balanced. 


1 

Oil the Dialogue Issue, the sub-unit on Dialogue with loeooie 
of Other Faiths and Ideologies fDFl) has now the green light to 
go ahead with the programme, ' with some special weighta^^e on 
dialogue with Muslims and Jews. This is quite understandable“since 
these are the two rehgions with whom European Cnristianity has 
the closest contact. With Judaism European nations have a love- 
hate relationship, on the one hand spurred by a long European 
tradition of antisemitism, and on the other by a desire to make 
amends for the mod unusual cruelties inflicted on that race by 
certain European governments in this century. " 

It is therefore desirable that Christians in Europe make a special 
effort to understand the Jewish people through dialogue, and to 
express appreciation for the inheritance by European Christianity of 
much that is valuable in the Jewish tradition. Christians in other 
parts of the world should also join in the acknowledgement of this 
iudebtednesi to the people who produced Jesus Christ in the flesh as 
well as the Apostles. Judaism thus stands in a special relation to 
Christianity, and there is a certain common ground with the Jewish 
people that all Christians have to acknowledge with gratitude" 

The matter becomes more complicated by the addition of two 
extra factors- (a) the creation and existence of the State of Israel 
as a Jewish religious state on land taken away from Palestinian 

♦ These reilections were written in 1976. They are here rc-publishcd as back¬ 
ground for thinking about tiic Sixth Assembly at Vancouver, tOljJ." 
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Arabs and (b) the conilicl of the State of Israel with neighbouring 
Mushm-niajority states like Syrian Egypt, and other nations. 

Christians may prefer to limit the dialogue to purely the religious 
heritage, but it is nat so easy to keep that issue completely unrelat¬ 
ed to the political questions* 

One way of neutralizing the possible sharpness of the debate is 
to e)£pand the dialogue to include the three West Asian religions- 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. And that is what the W, C. C. 
has now set out to do. In keeping the three together, the VV. C, C. 
can reduce the risk of being one-sided in the attitude towards the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Whether this will eventually lead to improved relations between 
Christians and Muslims remains to be seen* Islam is definitely 
renascent, at least as a political and economic force. Oil money 
makes Saudi Arabia and Iran as well as the Gulf Emirates forces 
to be reckoned with. And a large part of the new Arab conscious¬ 
ness is violently anti-Christian. 

This is so not just in the case of Muammar Gaddafi of Libya, 
who takes an openly anti-Christian stance. The W* C. C. does 
not otHcially make much of the fact that the venue of the Fifth 
Assembly had to be moved from Djakarta, Indonesia to Nairobi, 
Kenya. The largest Muslim slate in the world, wliicli had agreed 
to host the largest representative Assembly of World Christians, 
had to change its open attitude, as is well known, under pressure 
form fanatic Muslim elements both inside and outside Indonesia. 
Gaddafi may have had something to do with that decision. He is 
also accused of assisting the Muslims of the Philippines to conduct 
a war of insurrcctiau against the largely Christian Government of 
that country- there are rumours that Gaddafi is trying to provoke 
the Christians and Moslems of Egypt to fight each other. Rumours 
go to the extent of suggesting that he is helping the inter Christian 
fight in Ireland. If people who take t at kind of an attitude are to 
be invited to dialogue, does it not mean compromise with our 
enemies? Will they come? Even if they come, will they not use that 
dialogue to take advantage of us? 

But Gaddafi and the Muslim Brotherhood are not the whole of 
Islam* There are othrr elements who are pro-western in their politics 
and capitalist-feudalist in their economic structures, led by Saudi 
Arabia, and now followed by the infiuential Muslim university of 
Al-azhar in Egypt* The first session of the World Supreme Council 
of Mosques was inaugurated by king Khaled bin Abdul-Aziz on 
April 14th, 1976* We can now see an upsurge of Islamic missionary 
and ‘ecumenicaP activity, financed by petro-dollars and often parall¬ 
eling and imitating the work of the VVortcl Council of Churches, 
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Besides it is important for the western nations to have an 
alliance with these Islamic peoples, both because the industrial 
nations have need of their oil, and also because the money the 
west pays for its oil has to be brought back into the western economy 
by linking the two sets of economies very closely, [n this sense 
it is to be expected that western churches would be interested in 
putting some money into dialogue with Muslims, since this would 
be a good investment, in purely economic terms, The markets for 
luxury goods and armaments can b; expanded only if the oil money 
can be attracted through friendly relations. And the investment of 
oil money inside the western economy may also help industriallv 
advanced nations to tide over some of their present economic 
problems. 


Thus there are good reasons why the W. C. C. has chosen 
dialogue with Islam and Judaism as its priority, whereas neither 
Hinduism nor Buidhistn can be of such great interest to the so-called 
Cnristiaii nations of the industrialized west. Besides, beinn basically 
moaatheistic and iconoclastic in their ethos, the semitic° religions 
do not offer ranch temptation for s>ncretism. If dialogue with 
Islam can proceed at some depth, Europe may even be able to 
change its attitude towards a civilisation much older than theirs 
and to which they owe considerable debts in terras of the European 
renaissance and all that. It was Arab civilisation that preserved the 
classical heritage of the Greeks and helped the west to re-discover 
it through men like Averroes and Avicenna.- Would the dialogue 
also open channels of communication and even of mutual confession 
between Europe and Islam? Having fought each other most bar¬ 
barously for centuries, it would be healthy for both side,s to see how 
inhuman they have been in the past. 

What about the other dialogues? For the moment the W. C- C 
will have to go slow o:i multi-lateral dialogue. It will also not do 
much in the field of dialogue with Hinduism, Buddhism, Sikhism and 
other East Asian religions. It will not even deal adequately 
with the new cults from the East that are invading the west now 
including Korean Moonism, Facing the reality of these religions 
and movements is hard for an older generation of Christians because 
they do not have even an accurate elementary knowledge of them 
The unknown is thus feared and avoided. This may be a mani¬ 
festation of the insecurities and uncertainties of a civilization' in 
which what was once the creative element, namely faith in 
God the Father and in Jesus Christ, is now eroding. But the 
younger generation inside and outside the Churches of the west are 
likely to continue to take some interest in these religions, and when 
the present dominant generation of the middle-aged wakes up to that 
fact, so me-thing may happen in the field of dialogue with these 
religions as well. That may, however, yet take some time. 
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II 

Ttie other most controversial issue was Human Rights and the 
role of the Churches in the signatory states in the application of the 
final act of the Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe. What frequently deteriorated into a Cold War debate at 
Nairobi was now sorted out at the Montreux Colloquium which pre¬ 
ceded the Central Commitee Meeting. Religious liberty and human 
rights in general are a problem not merely in Eastern Europe, but also 
in many other parts of the world today. On human rights, the 
Churches’ Commission on International Affairs of the W. C. C, will 
now have an Advisory Group on Human Rights, to gather informa¬ 
tion and to evaluate "problems and serious cases of violation of human 
rights ’’brought to the attention of the W.C. C. All regions are to be 
represented on this commission; they will meet at least once a year; 
and they can make recommendations about how the Churches should 
handle the problems. If there are member Churches in the area they 
are to be consulted. 

Regional bodies like KER in Europe, C C A in Asia and AACC 
in Africa will also be helped to strengthen their programmes on 
human rights. In Europe and North America the recommendation 
is that bodies like the Conference of European Churches, NCCHSA 
and Canadian Council of Churches will promote the development 
of an appropriate mechanism and network of church-related units 
concerned with human rights. This is to promote further study and 
development of guidelines on the application of the Final Act of 
Helsinki and to make recommendations to the General Secretary. The 
W- C. C. will now have an additional staff member for this purpose 
and a special budget provision to be underwritten by the Churches. 

Ail in all, that is a sane and fairly imcontroversial decision. There 
were grumblings on both sides—on the one hand that this is too much 
interference by the World Council of Churches in the internal affairs of 
States, and on the other that after all that storm and bustle at 
Nairobi, what had been brought forth was the hureaiicratic addition of 
another’office and committee. What else could the Churches have 
done? Could they have made a Cold War resolution in scathing terms 
and congratulated themselves on their self-righteous superiority? 

III 

The first full meeting of che Central Committee has clearly re¬ 
vealed certain features. 

I There are a few leaders in the Central Committee who 
ctnnd 'out on account of their grasp of the issues and their clarity 
f thought Not all can be mentioned here, but three Americans 
si ouldered’ some of the heaviest responsibilities and earned them off 
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creditably. TJie Latlieiaii leader Dr. Robert Marshall and the Pres 
byterian leader Dr. WUham Thompson handled the thorny issues of 
Finance and International relations with great mastery The Chiir 
man , Canadian Anglican Archbishop Edward Scott also emerged 
as an honest, intelligent, transparent man of the Spirit whom the 
Committee has come to respect. No leader from Europe Asia 
Africa, Australia or Latin America has yet emerged who is' a match 
for these three men from the American Continent. There is 
reason why others should not emerge at the next meeting, 

2. The Two-Third world remains a fairly diffuse force in the 
Central Committee, without any co-ordinated strategy or leader 
This should-bring considerable comfort to those who are worried 
about domination of the W. C. C. by Asia, Africa and Latin America 
Striking personalities there are plenty, but they often argue at cross¬ 
purposes and have not yet found their way to be genuinely effective 
There are the three presidents—Judge Annie Jiagge of Ghana Prof 
Jose Miguez-Bouino of Argentina and General Simatupang of 
Indonesia, There are other impressive and intelligent personalities 
like Prof. Dr. Anwar Barkat of Pakistan, Dr. John Gatu of Kenya' 
Dr. Won Yong Kang of Korea, Prof. Kyaw Than of Buiraa (pre¬ 
viously General Secretary of EACCJ, and Dr. M. M. Thomas of 
India, but their leadership capacities are still to find co-ordination 
and expression. 

3. Theological competence had little chance to emerge in this 
first meeting. It was too much of a business meeting. No Central 
Committee main theme was discussed: no post-assembly analysis of 
the insights of the Nairobi main theme was attempted. Consequently 
a certain spiritual poverty was evident in the meetings, though under 
Mrs. Doreen Potter’s able leadership an excellent choir made the 
worship services better than usual. The great theological names of 
the Protestant world are not on the list of members of the Central 
Committee. The prc-ponderance of Church administrators is some¬ 
what frightening. On the other hand some of the better Orthodox 
theologians are on the Central Committcc-e.g. Fr. Borovoy Fr 
Meyendorff, Prof. Nissiotis, Prof. Zizioulas, Metropolitan Hazim' 
Metropolitan Chrysostomos, and so on. Will this theological power 
be used by Central Committee? That remains to be seen. 

4. The presence of these powerful Orthodox theologians in the 
Central Committee has another important consequence. Recent 
experiences in the W. C. C. have so shocked and pained some 
Orthodox, that a ‘‘reconsideration” of Orthodox membership in the 
W. C.C. is being advocated in certain quarters. In an important 
conference of Orthodox Theological Schools in Athens held immedi¬ 
ately after the Central Committee (August 19-29), the Dean of the 
Athens University Theological Faculty expressed the view that the 
Orthodox Churches .should withdraw from meinbersip in the W C C 
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and havu the same observer relationship as the Roman Catholic 
Church now has. This view, which the Dean claimed had the 
support of several bishops and professors in his Church, was elo¬ 
quently refuted at the meeting, but the fact that such an issue is 
openly debated is itself significant. One informed Orthodox bishop 
told me that there would soon be a conference of all the Orthodox 
Churches to “reconsider” relationship to the W.C.C. and the role of 
the Orthodox Churches in the Ecumenical Movement. Under these 
circumstances, the membership of so many prominent Orthodox 
bishops and theologians in the Central Committee has quite some 
significance. 

5. If the W. C. C. is meant to be a movement of all the 
Christian Churches, than the great task of bringing Protestant, 
Orthodox and Catholic Churches into a common fellowship is 
making rather slow and unsteady progress. The W, C. C. is being 
regarded increasingly by Orthodox and Catholics as a Protestant 
organization. The presence of the Orthodox is being progressively 
marginalized. There is no high Orthodox official in the staff. Even 
the total number of Orthodox on the Executive staff has become 
ne^lioible. The theological contribution that Orthodox theologians 
oflhe calibre of Nissiotis and Borovoy used to bring to staff meetings 
and staff preparations is no longer available. In the General Secre¬ 
tariat, all three are Protestants, two of them being Methodists with 
a pronounced Methodist ecclesiotogy often irritating to the Orthodox. 
After the Cold War debate in Nairobi, Eastern European Orthodox 
Churches are also beginning to feel uncomfortable in the W. C.C. 
This marginalization of non.Protestants does not augur well fo.r 
the future of the movement. 

6. No progress was registered either at Nairobi or at Geneva 
in the relationship with the Roman Catholic Church, What began 
with great eclat in the time of Dr. Visser’t Hooft, Cardinal Bea and 
Mgr. Willebrands, has not been carried forward very much by the 
two succeeding General Secretaries. Those who know the story from 
the inside say that there will be no thaw in the relations until there 
is a change in the staff person on the W. C, C. side now handling 
these relations. Perhaps the General Secretary should himself 
develop competence and sensitivity in this field and take up a good 
deal of the responsibility himself with the assistance of one of his 
deputies. Recent public reactions to Nairobi on the part of Roman 
Catholics have been generally positive and commendatory, especially 
in regard to the balance between the social and the spiritual, and in 
affirming the centrality of evangelism and confessing Christ. But 
the Roman Catholic Church is an experienced Church, not so easy 
to manipulate or pressure, even for the most experienced and crafty 
staff persons in the W. C. C. When Roman Catholics feel that 
some one is manipulating or pressurizing them, they cool off and 
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play the polite game oF “nothing doing”. The W. C.C. should 
understand this reality and pursue the way of respecting genuine 
differences rather than trying to make the non-protestant Churches 
protestant. 

All in all, the W. C. C' has been for some time in the process 
oF institutionalization and bureaucratization, both rather difficult 
to avoid for a sucessFul movement, though quite self-defeating in 
terms of its movement character. Neither the present Chairman nor 
the present General Secretary are willing bureaucrats; they are men 
of vision and prayer. If they can give leadership in stemming the 
progress, they can revive the movement. And sometimes financial 
problems can be a help more than a hindrance. Now the solution 
sought for financial problems is to cut a training centre like Bossey 
or to cut meetings, while what we really need is more trained man¬ 
power and more people’s participation in the movement. No one 
dares to suggest openly the possibility of discontinuing a third of 
the present staff positions, which if done with wisdom and strength 
can only increase the effectiveness of the team in Geneva. ° ^ 

With some slimming, and some replacement of old guard staff 
persons, iucreased sensitivity to non-Protestants anci more of 
community life and spiritual growing together in the staff team the 
present Central Committee may still be able to give significant leader¬ 
ship to the ecumenical movement. 


the Meaning of Life* 

Reflections from an Eastern Orthodox 
Christian Perspective 

(Metropolitan Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios) 

“ Meaning ” and “ Life ” are terms that call for some precision in 
understanding 

1. The Meaning of Meaning 

“Meaning” can be understood in relation to 

(a) the origin and nature of an entity; 

(b) its functions in relation to other entities; and 

(c) its purpose or use. 

2. Life 

Life can be distinguished not only from death, but also from non¬ 
life. The life-death polarity exists only for living beings - not, 
normally, for non-life. That polarity can be investigated by an 
analysis of the difference between a being in its living state and 
after it is dead, 

3. What is the difference between a living person and his or her 
dead body? Certainly they are not identical. The corpse is not a 
person. And yet the physical components of a living person 
before death and after death are the same. The medical profession 
uses the criteria of breath or the function of the lungs, and 
blood circulation or the function of the heart as tests of life. 
So much so that breath and blood become symbols of life. 

4 But we also make another distinction between living beings and 
non-living beings , between the organic aud the inorganic. The 
distinction seems to be between the presence of an organ called 
the living cell and its absence. It is not motion that characterizes 
life for non-living things can be in motion - water and wind, 
electricity and magnetism, cars and planes, dust and sound. 

c If a distinct kind of cellular structure is the distinctive chara- 
teristic of life, then it may be useful to make distinctions bet- 
the organic cellular structures and inorganic crystalline and 
other structures which also undergo processes like growth and dis- 
nlution Attempts to understand the nature of life in terms of 
thf- characteristic of living cells can be productive up to a point 
mderstanding the meaning of life. That point marks also perhaps 
the limit of the scientific method in understanding the meaning of 

life. - __ 

--- aT Ihe VV. C. C liitci-failli I'leparalory Consiiitalioii 

♦ A paper P'f 
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6. How then do we understand the meaning of life? what tools are 

avadable to us for such understanding? 1 submit that modern 
science is a very valuable and useful tool, particularly in under¬ 
standing the meaning of life phenomenologically-that is by care¬ 
ful, methodical, empirical study ofthe functioniim of life in its 
various forms - how it is reproduced, how it grows” how it under¬ 
goes dissolution - etc. That is part of the meaning of life and 
a knowledge of that part should not be regarded as insiernifinnt 
for the understanding of the meaning of life. ^ 

7. But when we move beyond the limits of modern science, we come up 
against two possible sources - speculation and religious traditions 

8. Speculation can be wild, or more closely related to scientific 
data. Darwin and Lamarck were concerned mainly about the origin 
of the species or of the different varieties of life, but had little to 
say about the origin of life itself. Speculation is of course an 
essential part of modern science. No scientific theory can be formu¬ 
lated without an element of speculation, though such scientific 
speculation has then to be subjected to more rigorous empirical 
demonstration. Theories of evolution, Darwinian, Lamarckian or 
neodarwiniau, are all speculations,brilliant ones. But the empirical 
demonstrations of these theories still leave a great many "aps If 
anyone thinks that science has a fool-proof explanation ”fcir "the 
origins of the species, for the orgin of life, or for the origin of the 
universe, that person is mistaken. But the tragedy of today’s 
civilisation is that many people still think that modern science 
has indubitable explanations about these orgins. They do not 
recognize the fact that many scientific explanations comprise a 
large element of speculation for which there is no empirical evi¬ 
dence; at least the speculations do not sufficiently account for 
all the data. 

9. The thinking about origins belongs to the essence of the meaning 
of life. In modern western thought no one has faced this question 
of origins from as deep a philosophical perspective as Martin Hei¬ 
degger who posed his fundamental ontological question: “why arc 
there any beings rather than no being at all?” His rather drama¬ 
tic failure, after a painstaking philosophical effort, witnesses 
to the credibility of a position like that of Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin that certain questions of origin (like that of the universe 
of life, and of human life), cannot be answered at all by science 
or philosophy. 

10. It is in this context that we recognize the fact that human exis¬ 
tence, if it is to be meaningful, has, as it has always done, 
to rely on some ireulitm to answer its most fundamental questions: 
who am 1? what is the nature of the T’ who asks this question? 
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where did 1 conic from? why do I exist? why do other people exist? 
wliat is the destiny of all that exists? what is iny destiny, and lio\v 
to tind the way in life? 

11. There is no truth without tradition I have tried to substantiate 
this position in iny two little books. Truth mthoui TracHthn? ‘dnd 
The Quest for Cer/^'///^0^ Modern science and modern philosophy, 
both of which have tried to proceed without depending on 
tradition have been found to be incapable of answering these 
most fundamental questions about the meaning of life. 

12. I submitj however, that modern science and philosophical en¬ 
quiry are valuable tools in assessing the various mutually differing 
traditions. There are some extremely illuminating insights to be 
drawn from science and philosophy, which clarify, confirm and 
correct tradition. The most important of these insights is perhaps 
the increasing evidence about the unity of all life and the inter¬ 
dependence of life and non-life, at least in the universe open to 
our senses, to which science is limited. There can be no life on 
our planet without matter, the sun and soil and air and water, to 
mention only a few inorganic elements necessary for life. Life is 
a sub-system in an inter-acting world of sub-systems which are 
open to each other. That much sve know from science today. 
Modern physics tells us that all things, down to the minutest parti¬ 
cles, exist in relation to each other and afiect each other. “1’” do 
not exist in myself, but only in relation to others and to the 
universe. 

13. This fact is acknowledged in the better religious traditions in 
their various ways, and they drew their different conciusions from 
that recognition of the unity of all things and of all life. 

14. Jt is perhaps more clearly recognized in the East Asian traditions 
like Taoism and in South Asian traditions like Hinduism and 
Buddhism. The West Asian traditions like Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam also recognize this fact. There is no doubt that the 
ancient African and Amerindian traditions are squarely based on 
this perception. I will not take your time to elaborate on these 
traditions, but will only make the affirmation that in the tradition 
of Western Civilisation this perception has been obscured wherever 
the subject object dichotomy has been pressed to the extent of 
keeping the human person as kiiower and agent as distinct and 
separate from the ‘‘objective world”, the object of knowledge and 
action - the basis of modern science and the technology based 
on it. 

15. It is this dichotomy that is at the root of human alienation 
today from the ground and source of human existence, from the 
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universe of which humanity is an integral part, and from one’s 
own fundamental humanity itself. In that alienated condition the 
meaning of life cannot be grasped. Knowledge can proliferate in 
the alienated condition; but true knowledge or wisdom^ where the 
fundamental unity of knower, known and knowledge is experien¬ 
ced, evades us. 

16. The overcoming of this alienation, and therefore the grasping of 
the meaning of life cannot therefore be a task of the alienated 
humaninind.lt must come from a deeper source-from the 
source of all being and existence. Only as we enter into deeper 
relationship with that source the overcoming of alienation and 
the apprehension of the meaning of life become possible. This 
is fundamentally not an intellectual task, though the mind has an 
important part to play in the seeking of such overcoming. The 
overcoming of alienation and the transformation of the mind are 
concurrent processes, processes which in the best Eastern OrthO' 
dox tradition never end. 

17> The tragic error, it seems to me however, in many religious tradi¬ 
tions, particularly in Christian traditions but not only there, is 
in thinking that the overcoming of alienation from the source of 
our existence comes through a renunciation or drawing away from 
the world as it is given to us. We must tackle the question of the 
reality or otherwise of this world. We say that the way we exper¬ 
ience it is not the way it was created, ourselves or the world 
with death in it. But we do not say it is unreal, or that it is a mere- 
illusion. We say that its reality is conditional. When 
God and World are posed as competitors for our attention, 
we lose our basic orientation, and fall into religious convictions 
that are divisive and therefore death-dealing. 

18. It is time now, in order not to prolong this paper unduly, to 
come to some of the deepest affirmations of the Eastern 
Orthodox tradition, which not surprisingly seem to be reflected 
in other traditions as well - not surprisingly, because truth is 
one. In some cases I shal! point also to the disagreements. 

19. The first affirmation, which has already been made by my 
Eastern Orthodox'colleaguc, is that God, humanity and world are 
not three disjunct or numerically separate realities, but a multiple 
reality which is ultimately not many, not three, not two. We 
agree at this point with the basic Upanisliadic affirmation that 
reality is not two, i. e, mlvaita. The world and life have no 
independent existence. Life is not a gift, but a trust. We disagree 
at this point both with the Marxist ideology which alfirms the 
world and matter as se!f-existent, and with Western secular 
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aQirmations of the autonomy of naliiro. We do not speak of 
something called nature, as if it were a static ''naturar* entity 
existing by itself. We prefer to speak of the creation, as a process 
set in motion, sustained and guided by the Creator and having 
no existence in itself, apart from or separated from the Creator* 
I have again worked out these affirmations in my two books: 

Presence and Cosmic Man. 

20. The Human Presence on this planet is not one that can be expla¬ 
ined or understood in terms of this planet alone, or of just our 
solar system or in terms of what is known and knowable to science* 
Human life can be understood in terms of a mediating presence 
between the source and ground of all existence on the one hand 
and the whole universe on the other- not only just the whole of 
humanity, not only the whole of terrestrial life in all its forms, 
not only the material creation, but the whole creation, only part 
of which is now open to our senses* This mediation includes the 
shaping of the creation to reflect the glory of God and the ofTcring 
up of it to God in grateful sacrifice, but also being in the 
world the manifest presence of God, reflecting His glory as His 
image, in the fullness of love and creativity in freedom* 

21. This mediating presence of humanity in the cosmos includes not 
only those now living on earth but also those who have passed on 
to a realm of existence of which we are unable to have a full 
conceptual grasp. But the '"departed” work with and through those 
present on the earth* Human life is not to be understood in terms 
of exclusively those living here now. These who have lived in 
what to us is the past, are now sharing with us, both in our 
worship and in our active service to others. 

22. As Christians, we experience this reality not in dogma or doctrine, 
but in the act of Eucharistic worship, which encompasses the 
departed and binds "‘heaven” and earth together in that act* (By 
heaven, the fathers of the Church have taught us, we do not mean 
a particular region of the space-time universe, but that dimension 
of the universe which is beyond the horizon of our senses, and 
interpenetrates our own sphere of existence). The eucharistic 
act of the community of faith holds the universe together by 
offering it to God again and again, thereby restoring the ties of 
the universe with its Creator - ties which humanity has broken 
in part by its unbelief and disobedience and forgetfulness of 
God. 

23. But the Eucharistic act becomes truly authentic only when it rises 
out of and ensues in a life of service to the world, mediating God’s 
love and creativity in His creation* This life of service includes 
not only acts of charity or loving help to and care for the needy, 
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but also two olhcr eleinciitsr (a) a pu’ceiitive iindcrstaiidiim of and 
sympathy for people, including people of other faitlis and"ideolo¬ 
gies, as also a striving together with them for peace justice 
wholeness and human dignity and freedom in the world and tbi 
a willingness to confront evil in the world at great cost to oneself 
even to the point of pouring out one’s life for others in identi¬ 
fication with the victims of injustice and oppression of enslave- 
ment and exploitation. " 

24. In this perception of the meaning of life, dialogue with peoole of 
other faiths and ideologies is no optional hobby but an inteeral 
part of one’s faith and obedience. To exclude any part of humanitv 
as alien or as enemy is a betrayal of the Christian’s loyalty to 
Christ. Christ for ns is more than a prophet, more than 
a great teacher. The historical person of a Palestinian Jew who 
taught for a short time and died on the cross, rising again from 
the dead and ascending to heaven, or to the realm beyond our 
senses, is today, as a human person, interceding for all humanity 
and not just for Christians. Christians have to participate in the 
universal and all-embracing love of Christ. This love cannot be a 
one-way affair of preaching the Gospel and doing acts of charity 
It includes learning from them, identifying with their pains and 
aspirations, sharing sympatlietically in and respecting their deepest 
convictions, and seeing their concerns as one’s own. 

25. Eastern Orthodox Christians in their understanding of life sec 
at least five different forms: 

(a) the Life of Him who is, underived, unorigiiiate, self-existent, 
siii generis, incomprehensible, eternal, overflowing in love 
towards all; 

(b) the life of human beings derived from the Life of God, 
existent only contingent upon the will of God, constantly 
changing and ever in need of becoming, responsible in a 
large measure for shaping itself; 

(c) the life of non- 111 !man beings on our planet, which arc both 
necessary for our life and constitute a value in themselves, 
human beings having a responsibility to care for them and 
foster their existence; 

(d) the life of the departed human beings who interact with us 
now, and continue their ministry of worship and manifest¬ 
ation of God’s love in the unseen realm; 

(e) the life of a vast host of created non-human beings in other 
realms-some working for the purposes of God, called vari¬ 
ously Angels, Sons of God, etc. in the Christian Scriptures, 
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others opposing the will of God, called in the Scriptures 
demons or devils; but also possibly other beings on other 
planets who may have physical bodies and senses: all these 
may be interacting with our lives on earth. 

26- The Eastern Orthodox understanding of life lays great emphasis 
on the work of the Holy Spirit who is called the life-given The 
Spirit was at work from the beginning of Creation,hovering over 
the waters of chaos, bringing iife, beauty and joy out of chaos. 
The Spirit has always been at work in all humanity everywhere 
and at all times, giving deep experiences of reality and its meaning 
to people in all cultures and climes. In so far as people have 
responded positively to the work of the Spirit, they have experi¬ 
enced unity with all, realization of the truth and the Joyous 
knowledge that results from it The Old Testament sees the Spirit 
of God as giving specific people specific gifts - of ruling, of 
depending a people, of artistic creativity, of knowing the will 
and purpose of God, and of deep moral insight, producing 
sacred writings and holy lives everywhere. 

27. The Eastern Orthodox see a special dispensation of the Holy Spirit 
given to the Church, in order that she may be built up and bear 
fruit for the world. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
patience, tough endurance, wisdom^ integrity and fidelity, compa¬ 
ssion and self-control, goodness and mercy. These fruit, wliere- 
ever they are seen, whether in Christians or others, can be recog¬ 
nized as the fruit of the same Spirit. 1 would include the quest for 
peace, justice, freedoni, dignity and the creative unity of humanity 
also as fruit of the Spirit, and where these are being sincerely and 
earnestly sought, 1 would recognize the work of the Holy Spirit. 
But the Christian Church has a special responsibility to receive 
the gifts of the Spirit and to bear the fruit of the Spirit. This does 
not stop Christians from recognizing the fact that the Church for 
the most part fails in this responsibility or the fact that some of 
these fruits are sometimes more abundantly borne by other f^aiths 
and ideologies. 

28* The Eastern Orthodox tradition does not see death as the enemy 
of life. Death such as wc know it, has been overcome by the Risen 
Christ. We now face death as a portal to a greater and richer life, 
with new opportunities and challenges. It is faced with confidence 
and joy by those who have faith; though for the unbeliever death 
may still hold its terrors. Our Fathers tell us that it is not that 
we die because we are born; on the contrary we are born beca¬ 
use we die. Where death no longer is , there is no need for birth. 
It is death that makes birth necessary. Hence there is no birth 
or death or marriage in the life of ihe Resurrection as Christ 
taught us. 
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29. In Him - i. e, in the eternal Logos of God, was life; and the life 
was the light of human beings - says the prologue to the fourtii 

Gospel. Life comes from God, Life in human beings is light_ 

light to see, light to illuminate, light to make glad, light to be 
straight- forward and not deceptive; light to do the works of light 
and not of darkness. This light, the light of human beings, now 
shines in the midst of darkness. It is important not to let darkness 
overcome the light and put it out. The human light is a vulnerable 
light. It can be put out by darkness. We can let ourselves be over¬ 
taken by the darkness of ignorance and deceit, of murder and lie, 
of exploitation and oppression. It becomes very important 
therefore to kindle the light, and to make it really shine, right 
in the midst of darkness, not afraid of that darkness. The human 
light can be put out by the powers of darkness. But because the 
True Light has already overcome darkness, we shall not fear the 
powers of darkness. Darkness can put out the light of a Martin 
Luther King, of a Mahatma Gandhi, of an Archbishop Rom¬ 
ero, of a Che Guevarra. But the lights continue to shine not 
only in the realm beyond, but also here and now. ’ 

30. We believe that the True Light enlightens every human person as 
he or she enters this world. This is affirmed also by the Johannine 
Prologue. So we should look for that light wherever it shines- 
in other faiths and ideologies as well as in our own .The important 
meaning of human life is that it is light - light from the True 
Light, aud that it must shine in the midst of darkness. 


— 0 — 




" Isavasyamidam Sarvam''* 

Visions and Duties of Life - The Dignity of Life 
A Hindu Perspective 

(Slirivatsa Goswami) 

1, athaio fivaua jijnasa. Now, therefore, we inquire aboullife. 

2, Why? The human experience of suffering and death prompts 
inquiry into the meaning of life. The catalysts: personal suffer¬ 
ing and catastrophes. 

3 Who is responsible? Man or God? 

4 . Life, not merely individual present existence, but the totality 
of existence. 

4.1. Popular Hindu belief. 

4.2. The diverse perspectives and the underlying current. 

5. Dignity of life - a corrollary to the meaning of life. 

6. Hindu View of life is based on an understanding of its cause, 
nature and goal. 

6,1. Cause of life: 

6 11 Life - cycle is beginningless. God as creator is not necessarily 
presupposed. 

6 1 2. Life-cycle not outside of the Whole. 

1 3 Karma (action) of all jivas (existences) causes and sustains 
the cycle. 

6 I 4. Karma and Punarjanma (transmigration), 

6.2. Nature of life: 

6 2 1. Greater awareness of personal vis a vis other human existen- 
" ' ces, of human vis a vis non- human existences. 

6 2 2 Dharma arises out of anubhava (experience) and is expressed 
’ ' variously in metaphysical, moral and spiritual modes. 

6 2.3. Metaphysical- darsan a. _ ^ _ 

“ T'outiinc’^ a Mauritius Consultation, 1983 
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6.2.4. Moral - individual and social; conception not static. 

6.2.5. Spiritual; unending. 

6.2.6. Source of dlianna: text and context. 

6.2.7. Dharma leads to worldly and spiritual success. 

6,3, Goal of life: 

6.3.1. Punisartha (objectives); cthamm (moral) n/7/;n (economic)' 
Kama (pleasure/aesthetics) 

moksa (liberation). 

7. Concept of liberated jiva 

7.1. After death. 

7.2. Here and now. 

8. Conclusion. 


CONCEPT OF KARMA. 


The Lord said: 

People perform actions with or without understanding the purnose 
or the fruit of the act. The ignorant persons do not accomplish^the 
fruit of that action (to that extent) as people with full knowledge 
achieve. * 

May it be clearly explained to me who am inquisitive about it, as to 
whether your present course of action (viz. performance of sacrifice to 
Indra) has been undertaken after enquiring into the Sastras or in 
consultation with friends or is it a mere blind traditional function in 
the way of the world. 

Nanda explained: 

The great god Indra is the presiding deity of the rainfall itself and 
clouds are his loving manifestations. They shower water which is the 
very source of delight and life of all beings. 

Oh child! We and other people like us, worship India the ruler of 
clouds and controller of the world by performing sacrifices with 
materials produced with his seminal discharge, viz. rain-water 

It is on the remnants of the sacrifice that people subsist for achieviim 
tlicir three purposes in life (viz. Dliaiwa) ^ 
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The gJorioiis Lord said: 

A being comes into existence only by its own past deeds {karma) 
and pas'ses away through the force of its own karmas. It is only through 
the instrumentality of one’s past action, that the being experiences 
worldly pleasures, pain, fear or blessings (hereafter), (The favour or 
disfavour of a divinity is immaterial and irrelevant). 

If there be any authority like the Supreme Ruler to dispense fruits of 
actions of others, and if he were to resort to confer fruits of the deeds 
on the doer of the actions, and he will have no control over him who 
abstains from committing any act. 

What power can Iiidra exercise on beings who follow the course of 
their actions (and experience the resulting fruit)? He is incapable of 
modifying its destined course of action of human beings according to 
their own individual nature. 

People are the slaves of their Nature and follow their own individual 
natural disposition and proclivities. The whole world of gods, asiiras 
and human beings thus has their being established in nature and 
follow it. 

It is through the force of past actions (kanna) that a being comes by 
and casts of corporeal forms of a high or low order. It is (nothing but 
one’s Karma that assumes the role of) an enemy, a friend, and indiffer¬ 
ent person, a preceptor or the Supreme Controller. 

(Hence abiding in one’s own nature)following one’s natural disposition 
one should do one’s duty (according to one’s own class or position 
in life) and thus respect (lit. adore) it (one’s prescribed karma). That 
deed whereby one can lead a happy (and a successful) life is verily his 
deity. 

A person who entertaining faith in one god offers services to another, 
does not attain happiness and welfare, just as an unchaste woman 
gratifying her paramour (fails to get prosperity or happiness). 

A Brahmana should maintain his livelihood by the study and the 
teachings of the Vedas, the Ksatriya by the protection of the earth, a 
person from the Vaisya community by means of vartta (vocation) 
and a Sudra by rendering service to the twice-born castes (mentioned 
above). 

Vartta is four-fold: viz. agriculture, commerce, rearing of cattle and 
the fourth, industry. As far as we are concerned, cows (the cattle) 
have been the means of our subsistence, 
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The attributes called sattva, rajas and iamas are causes of the main¬ 
tenance, creation and dissolution of the universe. Tt is through rajas 
that the universe of various kinds of things is created by the mutual 
union of man and woman. 

It is after being impelled by rajas that the clouds shower water all 
round. By means of these waters people accomplish their purpose 
(of growing food etc.) what has the great Indra to do with this? 

Therefore, let a sacrifice dedicated for the propitiation of cows 
Brahmanas and the mount (Govardhana) be instituted. And let this 
sacrifice be accomplished with the materials collected for the worship 
to Indra, 

Let different varieties of sweet dishes from rice, boiled in milk with 
sugar, down to boiled pulses and various puddings and cakes be 
prepared and all the milk collected from all the cows be brought 
together. 

Let sacrificial fires be properly fed with oblations by Brahmanas 
who are well versed in the Vedas, and let, various food preparations 
be given to them along with cows, as sacrificial fees. 

Food should also be distributed to all others upto the candala, the 
low castes as may be deemed proper. Cows should be supphed with 
grass, and the above mentioned articles of food be offered as baH to 
the mount Govardhana, 

After taking your meals you put on your ornaments and painting 
yourselves with sandal pastes, etc, and putting on excellent clothes, 
circumambulate by the right side to cow, Brahmanas, sacrificial fires 
and the Govardhana mountain. 

This is my view and religious belief. Oh father. It may be adopted if 
it is approved of by you. This type of worship and sacrifice will be 
liked by cows, Brahmans, the mountain (Govardhana) itself and 
by me as well. 

Sri Suka said: 

Hearing the exposition of (the creed as elucidated by) the glorious 
Lord, who, as the Time-Spirit was desirous of crushing the pride of 
Indra, the Gopas headed by Nanda approved of it with words, 
‘‘Correct, very nice’’. 

In order to inspire confidence and belief in the Gopas, Krishna, on 
his part assumed a totally different personality. Announcing that he 
is the mountain Govardhana itself, he with his gigantic body, consumed 
the enormous quantity of the food offered. 
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Tliereiipoa, along with the inhabitants of Vraja, Krishna presented 
salutation to his own other Form and exclaimed ‘'How wonderfurM 
Lol This mountain has inaniFcstcd himself. 

This mountain is capable of taking any form he likes, at will He kills 
the forest dwellers who showed disrespect to him. To him let us bow 
for the welfare of us as well as of our cattle, 

(Bhagwata Pnrana X. 24) 


CONCEPT OF DHARMA. 


Yudhislitra said : 

T am anxious to hear from you, Oh Omniscient sage the eternal Law- 
the righteous course of conduct prescribed for men- enjoining the 
duties to be performed by persons belonging to different classes 
of society (vania) and stages in life (asrama) - the observance of which 
(Dharma) lends one to attain knowledge and devotion. 

Narada said: 

Saluting the venerable birtlilessGod Narayana, the source of Dharma, 
I shall explain to you the Eternal Law as I heard it from (His) 
Narayana’s lips. 

He incarnated along with his part manifestation Nara (human) as the 
son of Dharma and Murti, the daughter of Daksa. He still continues 
to perform penance for the welfare of the people, at the hermitage 
at Badarika. 

For Lord Harij the embodiment of all Vedas, is the source of Dharma, 
Smritis are codified by those who knew him. And it is by abiding by 
that Dharma that every self is pleased, Oh King! 

(I) Truthfulness, (2) Mercy, (3) Asceticism, (4) Purity, (5) 
Endurance, (6) Power of descrimination between right&wrong, 
(7 & 8) Control of mind and senses. (9) Non-violence, (10) Celibacy, 

(II) Charity, (12) Study of Veda/prayers to God,(13) Straight¬ 
forwardness, (14) Contentment, (15) Service to others as equals, 
(16) Gradual withdrawal from worldly activities, (17) Observation 
of the fruttlessness of human action, (18) Refraining from useless 
talk, (19) Investigate nature of soul and its distinction from body, 
(90)* Equitable distribution of food etc. among creatures, (21) Look 
t^pon other human beings as one^s own self, (22) Hearing the holy 
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name and stories of the Lord, (23) Cliantings of his name, 
(24) Contemplation, (25-28) Service and worship of Lord ( 29 ) Be¬ 
having as His friend (30) Dedication of oneself to Harj the Son! 
of AH Souls. ’ 


These thirty characteristics are said to constitute the highest Dhanna 
of all human beings whereby the Soul of the Universe is propitiated 
and pleased. ^ 

He is called a dvija or twice-born one whose sixteen purifying rites 
accompanied by recitation of mantras have been performed without 
any break m succession, and to whom god Brahma has designated 
as such. Performance of sacrifices, study of scriptures and charity 
are prescribed for all twice born classes (viz. Brahmana, Ksattriya 
and Vaisya) who are of pure birth and conduct. It is for these that 
duties incumbent on different stages in life {asramd) are prescribed 
Scriptural study and others (such as teaching , performance of sacri' 
fice, charity and acceptance of gifts) six (in all), are prescribed for 
the Bhrahmanas. Non-acceptance of gifts is laid down for the other 
(Ksattriyas). The means of livelihood of a king who protects his sub 
jects, is derived from taxes levied on subjects, with the exception of 
Brahmanas (who were exempted from taxation), ^ 

The Vaisya is to maintain himself by agriculture (cattle breedine) 
and trade, and should follow the Brahmanas. A Sudra is to render 
service to the twice-born castes whose means of livelihood constitute 
his means of subsistence also. 

Means of livelihood for Brahmanas is of four types: 

(1) various occupations (c. g. agriculture, cattle breeding), 

(2) acceptance of articles modestly (without asking any one for 
anything), 

(3) begging for grain from door to door like Yayavaras (vagrant 

mendicants) and ° 

(4) gleaning grains of corn from the leftover of the threshing floor 
in the field (sila) or of the market place (uncha)- these” types 
are in the ascending order of preference. 

With the exception of Ksattriyas, no person born in a lower class 
should adopt the vocation ordained for the higher class under normal 
circumstances (lit. when not threatened with serious danger. 'J'lie 
Ksattriyas can adopt Brahmanical means of livelihood, except that of 
accepting charitable gifts). In times of danger anybody (belonging 
to any class) may resort to any profession (prescribed for any class). 



Control over mind and senses, asceticism, purity, contentment, for¬ 
bearance and forgiveness, straight-forwardness, knowledge, compas¬ 
sion, fervent devotion to Lord Visiinu and truthfulness are the cha¬ 
racteristics of a Brahmana. 

Valour, powers, fortitude, adventurous spirit, liberality, self-control, 
forgiveness, devotion to Brahmanas, majestic graciousness and de¬ 
fence of the weak, constitute the characteristics of a Ksattriya. 

Devotion unto Gods, teachers and Lord Vishnu, maintenance (and 
achievement of three objectives in life) viz. dharma, artha and kama) 
faith in Sastras, constant effort (in making money) and skill in tran¬ 
sactions, for the characteristics of the Vaisyas. 

Submissiveness, purity, faithful (lit. untreacherous) service of the 
master, performance of the five daily sacrifices by bowing down 
only (without uttering the mantras) abstention from thriving, truth¬ 
fulness and protection of the cattle and the Brahmanas-these are the 
characteristics of the Sudras. 

Contented (with what she has) not covetous, diligent, knowing what is 
dharma (righteousness), sweet yet true in speech, careful, pious, 
aflectionate-thus she should serve her husband who is not fallen by 
committing any of the five major sins, viz. murder of a Brahmana, 
drinking liquor, theft, adultery with his preceptor’s wife and fellow¬ 
ship with a criminal of above type. 

In every age the dharma (the course of duties) of people is generally 
determined by their innate nature (according as they are predomi¬ 
nantly sattvic, rajasa or tmnasa, Sages-the Vedic seers- have regarded 
that (particular) course of dharma as conducive to happiness (of 
persons with such natures) both here and hereafter. 

One who follows a vocation determined as suitable to his special 
nature (as determined by his caste) and does hid duty, goes on relin¬ 
quishing that type of work suitable to his disposition and gradually 
attains to the state of the attributeless atman. 

If what has been described as the characteristics of a particular caste 
or class in the society be found in another person belonging to a 
different community, then the latter should be distinctly designated 
as coming under the class. 


(Bhagawata Purana VII, 11) 




Mews and Motes 


The CJiurch in the Indian Context 

V is excerpted from an editorial in the January 

National Oinstmn Council Review organ of the National Christian 
Coimcii of India. Review editor is Matfiai Zachariah) 

All of a sudden the Church in India is faced with a new situa- 
tion. Although Chiistipity is not new to India, on the whole it 
carries the label of foreignness in the minds of the peonle because 
of Its association with the modern missionary movement^ This has 
created an inner resistance to Christianity, which started'expressing 
Itself in many ways in the post-Nehrn era and sudden I? it ha? 
assumed an aggressive posture at different levels What ih 
the Church’s response to such a situation? ... “ ^ " 

We as a nation took pride in the fact that ours is a democratic 
secular and socialist country. But todav manv Mnt: 
anti-secular and anti-socialist forces have rame to the > 

uuashamodl, showing thei, vicious fangs "’M^'^gS e forS^ 

mrturer. ™ and 

A new generation of leaders has i ^ . 

assemblies and the parliament from the rural area and?hp!f h'^ 
grounding in or respect for the democradiSkr lnS^LcSlIs^Tc 
values which we were trying to develope. Under the ^ ^ ^ 

of loyalty to the ruling party and its leader, these new 
helped in a subtle erosion of our rich heritage of^Jalues andVhis 
IS a great threat to our national identity and intearitv 

have lost faith in democracy and the common mfn has^evSoned 
a negative attitude* eveioped 

The new generation of leaders does not understand the primary 
role of fundamental groups. In democracy, the vitality of nr S 
roots IS important. The primary groups are the family school 
church or temple etc. How can we strengthen these primary erouns 
and make them vital participants in strengthen!no tti« a 
fabric of our country? ^ning the democratic 


We are also confronted with a situation of neo-fen Ho u cm 
Localism has come in. Not only class and caste consciousnS but 
feudal consciousness also has taken roots* So thevf^ ic r, , 
stance to any attempt at change. The forcS of 
joined up together and they are powerful enough to foremll^*^'^ 
societal change, * 


any 
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No one is willing to give up power to uphold values. Once you 
get into power, any means can be used to stay in power. Money, 
caste, class, education and religion are combined and used to acqire 
power and stay in power. Capturing power has become the be all 
and end all of life. Since elections are the easiest means to capture 
power, the whole nation is pinning its faith in electoral victory. 
There is no party solidarity based on commitment to values and so 
there is a total breakdown of the party system. 

This in short is the polities of oppression. The only way we 
can save our nation is by breaking this cluster of power. We have 
to change it to a politics of the oppressed. The leadership has to 
be replaced by leadership that comes from the oppressed. Herein 
lies the significance of the Dalit and other movements of the 
oppressed. In the last analysis the question is, How can we em¬ 
power the powerless?” How could there be a redistribution of 
power in our society? So, basically it is a question of human rights 
and human values. It is precisely here that the Church has to 
come in and help in the people’s struggles for the humanisation of 
Hfe-for preserving the ‘man’ in man .... 

(Courtesy—EPS) 


The Church in China 

(The following is excerpted from a talk toward the end of /982 in 
Uppsala by Ding Guangxun {K. H. Ting), head of the China Christian 
Council and the Three-Self Patriotic Movement. The material ap¬ 
peared in fuller form in, and the subheadings were added by '‘China 
Talk” December (19S2), publication of the United Methodist Hong 
Kong-based China Liaison office. Another excerpt is to appear in a 
subsequent EPS). 

Atheism, the Party’s Religious Policy and Christian Response; 
People in the west seem to assume that atheism is very much in the 
air in New China. But we have not found that to be the case. 
The Chinese communists are Marxists and hence atheists, but the 
propagation of atheism does not at all enjoy any top priority in 
their program . - . The Party is anxious to unite the whole people 
in building up New China and making her prosperous. This surely 
is the common desire of 99% of the Chinese population, a cause 
which can unite Chinese of all walks of life. The Chinese com¬ 
munists know better than anybody else that it is a task no group or 
party can monopolize . . . 

In order to unite the whole people in this task. The special 
characteristics of all minority groupings need to be respected and not 
antaeonized Why antagonize us Christians and deprive us of our 
f eedom when it is clear that Christians want national prosperity 
and are working for it just as much as other citizens? 
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.. .We have returned to a correct implementation of the reli¬ 
gious policy. To be sure there are difficulties, complaints and 
grievances here and there but because of this policy . . . which had 
gone into the National Constitution, they can be aired before proper 
authorities and a settlement can always be found, 

, . . For the Church to flourish and to bear the Christian wit¬ 
ness, just a policy of religious freedom on the part of the State 
cannot take us far. We need to build up a theological self-under- 
standing that can guide us in all our decision-making so as to move 
towards greater and greater self-realization as the Church of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of the Chinese people . , . 

An /ndlgene&us C/mrc/i: * • . For the Church in China to be 
Chinese is a pre-requisite for communication, The gospel convicts 
man of sin. This is an intrinsic foreignness, or scandal, which 
makes its acceptance hard for men and women in our natural human 
inclination. The communicator should refrain from putting in any 
other foreignness to make its acceptance even harder. Hence all 
the seriousness in our work for the growth of the Chinese selfhood 
of the Church in China. The relatedness of the local Church to the 
Church Universal surely has much to do with the making of its 
selfhood. But the concept of locality is an important part of the 
New TestamentMoctrine of the Church. Locality, nationality and 
particularity are not accidental but are the essential marks of the 
Universal Church. 

/ndigenizafion and Foreign Injinence: In order to insure the 
emergence and growth of a Church in China , . , we have to raise 
a protective wall against an 'internationalism* which does not give 
due respect to rightful national aspirations. Peoples representing 
small, weak or old cultures in which some great beauty resides are 
struggling to defend these cultures from being pushed towards obli¬ 
vion by a dominant technological society which is creating a 
sameness throughout the earth. 

It is conceivable that Christians under those circumstances want 
to express their love and support for nation. This is not any narrow 
nationalism of the my-country-right. or-wrong kind , . . 

(Courtesy - EPS) 


Conference Commends Interfaith Approach 

A call for a multi-religious approach to current world challenge 
has been made by an international interfaith meeting at Mauritius. 
“We must not imagine,” says the message from the 10-day conference 
[25 January-3 February], that such global issues as peace and jutice 
can be imdertaken or even addressed in a meaningful way by 
anyone religious tradition alone.” 


I 
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Participants - Buddhist, Christian, Jewish, Hijidu, Muslim, Sikh 
and representatives of traditional indigenous religions of Africa and 
North America- came from 19 countries. Convened under the 
theme ‘'the meaning of life” by the dialogue subunit (DFl) of the 
World Council of Churches, the gathering was part of preparation 
for the Wee assembly next 24 July - 10 August in Vancouver, Bri¬ 
tish Colombia, Canada. Many participants here arc also expected 
at the assembly. 

The conference was officially opened by Mauritius Prime Minister 
Aneerood Jugnauth. He is a Hindu, as is the majority of the 
population, which also includes sizable groups of Buddhists, Chri¬ 
stians and Muslims. 

“We live today in a materialistic world”, the prime minister said, 
“in which much religious practice has become superficial or neg¬ 
lected. But we know that the pursuit of wealth has nowhere in the 
world brought happiness and that only the search for God can bring 
our salvation”, he observed. 

In daily conference sessions, delegates heard and discussed papers 
prepared from the religious perspectives represented, in four areas 
of the conference theme, parallel to the four sub-themes to be conside¬ 
red by the WCC assembly: dignity of life, life and death, the quality of 
life, and life in community. Conferees also divided into working 
groups to discuss the eight issues to be considered in Vancouver: 
witness, unity, participation, health, peace, justice, learning, and 
communication. 

Each morning’s session began with meditation periods, during which 
a representative of one of the religious communities introduced 
readings, songs, prayers, chants or other rites from the tradition as a 
stimulus to individual silent reflection by the group. Further insight 
into each other’s religious practices came during a day set aside for 
delegates to visit a Hindu temple, a Muslim mosque, a Buddhist 
pagoda and a Christian monastery. 

The group agreed on a number of recommendations to enhance the 
visibility and participation of guests from other faiths at Vancouver, 
with special emphasis given to the need to encourage multi-religious 
contributions to assembly discussions of the common human problems 
of peace, injustice and racism. 

‘^We welcome the initiative, the openness and the vision of the WCC 
and of others in moving towards dialogue,. ...We trust that the 
assembly will reaffirm its continued commitment to and support for 
dialogue,” the message says. 
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The conference also endorsed a project of its local Iiost, Anglican 
Indian Ocean Archbishop Trevor Huddleston, for a multi-religious 
meeting later this year in the UK oji moral and spiritual evils of 
apartheid, the South African system of race separation. Huddleston 
retires as archbishop in April and then plans to continue to work 
against apartheid as head of the British Anti-Apartheid Movement. 

(Courtesy - EPS) 


Holy Year - Luther 


Pope John Paul has noted the convergence of his recently proclaimed 
holy year (beginning at the end of next month) and the 500th anni' 
versary of the birth of church reformer Martin Luther, next November, 
Speaking to a group of visiting bishops from the FRG^ the pope said 
the coincidence “makes the ecumenical question particularly 
important.’' 


(Courtesy - EPS) 


Ecumenical Observations on the US 

{The foUowmg are among observatioru by a 1 S’-member, Internationa I 
church team which visited the VS for two weeks last month. This 
simmiary of some of its findings was prepared by Jean Coffey LyleSf 
associate editor of ChrisHan Century magazine.) 

A “sign of life” can be seen in the extensive involvement of US Chris¬ 
tians in such human - rights efforts as resettlement of refugees and 
advocacy for migrant workers, ds well as great readiness to help” 
with such humanitarian projects as food pantries, and shelters for 
homeless persons. 

Some church groups are beginning to question traditional views that 
equate capitalism and Christianity, 

One group discerned “signs of death” in the sharp contrast they saw 
when they first visited the Lockheed Corporation where “impressive 
technologies are put to destructive use to build armaments,” and 
then viewed food lines for the hungry and tent cities for the homeless. 

Many congregations seemed to have little awareness of things happen¬ 
ing outside the US (partly because of the media’s skimpy reporting 
of international news), and to outsiders the society seemed to be 
concentrating on parochial issues. In particular, visitors detected a 
lack of knowledge about socialist countries. Some churches, however 
appeared to be struggling for new sources of information- for example 
by sending deputations to El Salvador to observe developments 
there. 
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Team members who visited a wheat farm learned tliat farmers have 
difficulty in marketing their produce and warehouses stand full of 
grain in ffie US while hunger abounds \n other parts of the workh 

Horizontal violence'^ takes place between poor and minority groups 
who need to “seek their strength in and with each other instead of 
against each other,'’ 

The team expressed surprise at the “almost negligible support” by 
US churches to the WCC Program to Combat Racism. They sug¬ 
gested setting up special US funds for that purpose so that the desig¬ 
nated pattern of financing the program is clear. 

They remarked upon the “diversity, richness and intensity of ecU' 
inenical expression at the grassroots level.** Though the activity at 
ilrst appeared uncoordinated and overlapping, the informal networks 
of ecumenical groups linked by persons involved in more than one 
agency seemed upon closer examination to be “flexible and efficient.” 

Some action-oriented groups appear to neglect theological reflec¬ 
tion, it was suggested, and “need to create more space for the spirit.” 
It was also noted that serious attention to Bible study seems rare in 
the churches. 

Many congregations appear to have few youth actively involved. 

Despite the presence of women in the clergy there seems to be a 
*‘hidden resistance” to accepting them in hierarchical ministry. 
The leadership role of women was more evident in councils of churches” 
as though there were more space for them in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment.” 

Though many Californians mentioned smog as “an irritating phen¬ 
omenon” the visitors did not hear much concern expressed for the 
issues of ecology, sustainability and the care of God*s creation. 

(Courtesy—'EPS) 


The Orthodox Sifuation in the WCC 

(liene Beaupere, author of ihe following, is a Roman Catholic (Dominican) 
rniest and director of the Centre Sainf-Irenee in Lyon, France. Another 
{ectiofi of this article appeared as EPS 82. 12. 50. Both parts appeared in 
the original French in SOEPf French-kmguage counterpart of EPS. 
They ^^ere translated by the WCC language service.) 

I almost wrote “the relations between the Orthodox and the World 
Council of Churches.” That would have been a revealing slip on my 
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part, showing a spontaneous tendency, shared by many other Cliristi- 
ans, to think of the World Council as a Protestant organization.... 

But the WCC is not a Protestant body, either in law or even in fact. 

Yet the impression is fairly often given that it is a Protestant body, 
and the Orthodox churches are often pained by this. They complaint 
that they are too often subjected to a form of questioning which is 
quite alien to them. They are afraid lest they become the victims of ^ 
majority votes when it comes to endorsing doctrinal documents or 
statements with doctrinal implications. More simply, they consider 
themselves under-represented numerically in the different decision¬ 
making organs of the WCC. 

This last point provoked a stormy debate in the last WCC central 
committee. A proposal that the Orthodox (Oriental and Eastern) 
should in future be represented on central committee by a quarter of 
the seats on that body (this would have required the allocation of 
additional seats) was vigorously rejected as unjust and as a mistaken 
principle of representation. (Why not a similar proportional represen¬ 
tation of Lutherans, Anglicans, and so on?). In preference to this pro¬ 
posal, a vague hope was expressed that, “as far as possible and subject 
to the existing regulations”, each Orthodox Church...should' be 
represented by at least one person on central committee and that 
“the total representation of the churches should correspond to their 
size and character”. 

It has always been the practice of the WCC, more or less, to strike 
this balance between the size of a Christian Community and its 
numerical representation on central committees and at assemblies. 

In some cases, however, it is a delicate problem to compute the 
actual membership of a particular church. When, for example 
Archbishop Kirill of Leningrad, in the middle of the debate, sug¬ 
gested a figure for the Moscow Patriarchate. I noted that there’ were 
some sceptical smiles. 

In fact, however, it is not so much a question of quantity but rather 
one of both quality and method. This becomes clear when we 
examine a second Orthodox proposal to the central committee. This 
sought to ensure that on a doctrinal issue “which in fact runs 
counter to the ecclesiological view which a church has of itself” the 
church concerned can require that the issue be not voted on. This 
recommendation was accepted [after]... debate... 

Behind these debates, we can discern two ([uestions which have 
accompanied the WCC since its inception. The first is this: Is it 
really ‘neutral’ from an ecclesiological standpoint?... [Secondly], 
until the World Council of Churches finds a way of modifying its prin¬ 
ciple of admitting only particular local churches to membership by 
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harmonising it with anotiier principle, ^confessioiiar in character 
(i, e, a balanced representation of confessional families, the Hefor- 
rnation Churches, the Orthodox, and, as 1 hope it will one day, the 
Catholic Church), the malaise will persist, not only for the Orthodox 
but also in the relationships between all the confessional families and 
in the question of tension between bilateral and multilateral dia¬ 
logues. For in this area, everything is inter-connected. 

^ (Courtesy—EPS) 


‘Church of India’ Name llecomnienaed 

“The Church of India” has been recommended as a common 
name by the joint council of three Indian denominations moving 
toward visible unity in this mostly Hindu country. 

At its meeting here last month, the council, including the 
heads and other representatives of the Church of North India, 
Church of South India, and Mar Thoma Church, decided to 
appoint three commissions to further its work - theology, mission, 
and justice and peace. The council was formed in 1978 as a visible 
organ of common action by the three churches, which are in com¬ 
munion with each other. 


Receiving a report of its commission on national issues, the 
council urged Christians to denounce corruption, and discrimination 
on grounds of religion, caste, sex, or race (particularly the dowry 
system and exploitation of women), and to be in solidarity with 
the poor. It also urged that there be no restriction on Indians 
changing their religion, and that succession laws be modified to 
grant sons and daughters equal rights to family property. 


The CSI was formed in 1947. It has Reformed, Methodist, and 
Anglican roots. The CNI was formed in 1970 from Anglican, 
Baptist, Brethren, Disciples, Methodist, and Reformed bodies. The 
MTC was formed in the 19th century by some who left the 
(Oriental) Orthodox Syrian Church of the East* The three account 
for about 10 percent of the country's Christian population of 
approximately 25 million. India as a whole has about 700 million 

(Courtesy—EPS) 


TNCs and the Ecumenical Movement: What Relationship? 

(Tlw following is excerpted from an article with the same title 
vhich appeared in the "network letter" of the Commission on the 
^rhitrches' Participation in Development^ a sub-unit of the Geneva- 
ha'ied World Council of Churches. Its author, Reginald Her bold 
is an economist at the Instiiufe of Development Studies, 
%cx,£nglamL VK.) 
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Certainly TNCs are not the only agents of oppression, exclusion 
and exploitation. They arc neither the oldest nor the only powers 
and principalities of this world. Equally, economic and technologi¬ 
cal power is both necessary and has potential for human benefit. 
However, they are major reality directly and indirectly affecting 
the lives of hundreds of inillions of human beings including a 
majority of Christians. Their power is today largely non-account- 
able, therefore always subject to abuses. Indeed, the logic of the 
gospel and scriptures surely is that power which is’nou-accountable 
is in itself an abuse. 

The ecumenical movement is - unlike states, and organized 
labour - integrally and inherently transnational. Therefore it is 
potentially in a position to bring together people’s experiences and 
needs and to act in solidarity with victims of TNCrand those 
seeking redress from abuse, the creation of countervailing power 
and accountability to society or the construction of different most 
Just and participatory patterns of economic organization 


Different contexts require different means. Dialogue is appro¬ 
priate - but first and foremost dialogue with workers, peasants 
national minorities and their organizations^ not merely with TNCs 
and political elites. Pastoral care is appropriate^but pastoral care in 
solidarity with the poor and pastoral care to challenge Christens 
who are TNCs; decision makers not a laying on of Sfndrto bS 
the present institutional holders of economic power 

In the words of the Bad Boll TNCs consiiltatinn u 

1981)...“The relationship between these two visions of triJlnSSa- 
lity is basically one of struggle and of conflict. TNCs cinnnt he 
converted to ecumenism, Their economistic. exclusive and hierar¬ 
chical logic makes this impossible. The ecumenical moveSot 
cannot compromise its commitment to a holistir * Zlli 

approach to development and it, prime eom&J“™",, 
except at the price of its own soul . .. .” i lo me poor 


(Courtesy—EPS) 


New Deputy Secretary General of CBCl Appointed 

Fr. Saturnino Dias of the diocese of Goa Ins ■ 4 . a 

the new Deputy Secretary General of the CiBinr 
Conference of India (CBCI). The appointment ® X 

the Secretary General Bishop Joseph Thumma at the g^nernf^odv 
meeting of the CBCl being held (January 6-12, 1983),^ ® ^ 

Ffa DiaSf 41, fills the post left vacant i r 

Msgr. Eustace D’Lima on March 4, 198^ 
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The newly appointed Deputy Secretary General has been the 
Director of St. Pius X Pastoral Institute in Old Goa. He has also 
been the Director of Family Service Centre of the Goa diocese. 

“Fr. Dias is a good organiser and has ability to work with 
people,” said Archbishop Raul Gonsalves of Goa-Daman. “He is 
prudent and pastoral minded”, the Archbishop added. 

Fr Dias bolds a doctorate in Canon Law from Rome and has 
studied Psychology and counselling in U S A. “He is known for 
his good personal relations,” said a bishop. 


The Deputy Secretary General is the head of CBCI Secretariat 
at New Delhi. He is responsible under the direction of the CBCI 
Secretary General for executing the decisions of the CBCI General 
Body and Standing Committee and keeping ail bishop members of 
CBCI posted on relevant church documents. 


The Secretary General of CBCI also announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Fr Yvon Ambroise of the Hyderabad diocese as the Deputy 
Executive Director of CARITAS INDIA New Delhi. 

(Courtesy—SAR News) 


Rs 50 Lakhs For Repair of old Churches in Goa 

The Union Minister of Education Miss Sheela Kaul. said 
that the Archeological Survey of India (ASI) has sanctioned a plan 
costing Rs. 50 lakhs to repair and maintain the churches of Old 
Goa. 

The project concerning the churches of Old Goa will include 
ranch needed repair of monuments, beautification of their gardens 
and compounds and the enlargement of the Archeological Museum 
housed in the residential part of one of the old churches, St. Francis 
of Asissi Church. 

(Courtesy—SAR News) 


Spotlight on Fr. Jacob Pallipuram 

Fr. Jacob Pallipuram, the Malayalee priest who went to 
Karnataka to work in the Belgaum diocese and won a seat in 
the Assembly of that State, has the spotlight on him in Kerala. 

Secular and religious newspapers give him big publicity and 
picture him as a popular hero in the land of his adoption. 






Pr. Pallipuratn (44) was born in Quilon district in Kerala and 
bad his sacerdotal training at Trichi nopoly and Mangalore* After 
ordination he worked for a few years as secretary to the bishop 
and later saw service in the parishes* Reports say that he is a 
champion of human rights and that he was drawn to public activi¬ 
ties when he saw that the poor in the rural areas of Belgaum were 
exploited by the rich and by politicians who cared only for their 
votes. ^ He went to the rescue of the peasants for whom he set up 
an irrigation-system which rivals official facilities in this regard. 
He was elected president of the panchayat committee at the taluk 
level. 

When the elections were announced, he sought but did not get 
a ticket of the Congress (I) party* Then he set up his candi¬ 
dature independently, 

As reported in Kerala newspapers, Fn Jacob may have to 
choose between political work and pastoral work. He is reported 
to have said that there is no hard and fast rule against partici¬ 
pation in politics by priests; in exceptional cases, priests may be 
allowed to pursue a political career for the good of the people. 

(Courtesy—SAR News) 
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